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Texas industries have been provid- 
ing new jobs for Texans at the rate of 
about 70,000 a year. That's about 200 
new jobs every day. 

All kinds of jobs . . . in offices, on 
construction work, in manufacturing 
plants, in the development of the 
natural resources of the State. Jobs for 
riggers, for secretaries, for engineers, 
for truck drivers, for accountants, for 
lawyers, for crane operators, for deco- 
rators, for sailors . . . all kinds of jobs. 

And the reason why these new 
jobs have been, and continue to be 
available is this: Texas industry is 
expanding, and industry makes jobs. 

On the average, each new job cre- 
ated in Texas requires the investment 
of $12,000 capital*. Thus, Texas indus- 
try invests over three-quarters of a 
billion dollars each year in new 
plants and in plant expansion to 
create 70,000 new Texas jobs. 

Much of this annual investment in 


New Jobs 
for Texans 


new jobs for Texans is made by the 
oil industry itself and industries which 
depend on oil and natural gas for fuel 
and raw materials. Every year a wider 
variety of industries put to profitable 
use a larger number of the resources 
of the State, and call on a broader 
assortment of available Texas skills. 
Forecasters predict an even greater 
industrial development in Texas, and 
an even larger number of new 
jobs, as more industries recognize the 
advantages that Texas offers: good 
markets, raw and manufactured re- 
sources, trustworthy and dependable 
people, efficient and abundant fuel, a 
mild climate, and a good state govern- 
ment... In that list of advantages, the 
Texas oil industry provides raw mate- 
rials for processing, and the world’s 
finest industrial fuel—natural gas. 


*In the oil industry, the required invest- 
ment for each new job is over $50,000. 
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PRIDE of OWNERSHIP 


Yes, the business man of today feels a sincere “Pride 
of Ownership” in the possession of a well-planned 
life insurance program. 


The Southland Life agent in your community is a 
carefully selected, specially trained family man. He 
will carefully analyze your individual requirements 
so that your protection program will meet the needs 
of you, your family and your business, enabling you 
to truly “Face the Future with Confidence.” 


Phone your Southland Life agent today. He will be 
happy to consult with you at your convenience. 


ASSETS OVER $160,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $800,000,000 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
1908 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 


Established and Operated to Meet Financial 
Needs of the Park Cities and 
Suburban Dallas 


Hillcrest State Bank 


University Park 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A BOOK OF POEMS 
BY WILLIAM BURFORD 


Modern in subject matter and method, these poems nevertheless 
avcid the obscurantism characteristic of some modern verse. 
They are the work of a sensitive, compassionate recorder of 
the human situation, and the poems are notable for their sym- 
pathy and insight. 

In this collection, Mr. Burford, who has contributed to the 
most influential periodicals of the literary world, further estab- 
lishes himself as a strong poet of highly individual style and great 
emotional power. August $2.50 
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A businessman looks at ethics and social philosophy 


In Quest of a New Ethics 


By CHARLES MAYER 


UILDING on a naturalistic basis, this eminent French biochem- 
B ist, humanist, and man of letters presents his own solidly realistic 
view of the ethical problems of today’s world. He believes in 
progress, in enlightened self interest, in free competition; and it is 
within this framework that he believes altruism and rational ethics 
have their place. He rejects the idea that all men are equal and is 
strongly opposed to the “coddling of the weak and inefficient,” eco- 
nomic planning, the Welfare State. But he insists that opportunity 
must be equal, that progress can be made only by free individuals, 
not by regimented societies. 
This is a stimulating, sometimes provoking book from 
which philosophers and businessmen alike can profit. 


$4.00 at your bookstore, or 
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The Edztor’s Notebook 


NO ONE among us would gloss over the real 
dangers that confront us. Espionage and sab- 
otage are always threats to security. But we are 
succumbing to fear—to a fear that is, in large 
part, groundless and neurotic. This feeling of 
insecurity is being aggravated and exploited by 
reckless demagogues. It is becoming more and 
more impossible to shape foreign or domestic 


SPECIAL NOTE: The soutHwest Review 
is issued by the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Press, publishing division of Southern 
Methodist University operating under the 
supervision of the University’s Board of Pub- 
lications, an administrative body appointed 
by and responsible directly to the President. 
The magazine is not, and never has been, an 
“official” publication of the University in the 
sense that catalogs or bulletins are so consid- 
ered, and has never presumed to represent 
official University policy. It has always been 
assumed, and is here explicitly stated, that 
opinions expressed in the SOUTHWEST 
Review are not necessarily those of the edi- 
tors or the publisher. 
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policies upon rational grounds. The democratic 
process cannot operate when disagreement is 
counted disloyalty. It is always easy to find a 
rationalization for the suppression of opinion, 
and the temptation to do so is very great when 
men are frightened and angry. The American 
people, with a revolutionary background, a 
tradition of independence and toleration, find 
themselves threatened by a growing dependence 
upon regimentation and uniformity and a weak- 
ening faith in the democratic process by which 
our nation has always found that inner security 
that rests not upon repression but freedom. And 
freedom is of God and not of men. Long ago 
William Penn said, “Unless we are ruled by God 
we shall be ruled by tyrants.” No people can be 
secure in their rights any further than they be- 
lieve that their rights are derived from God. 
Conscience can never be rooted in or bounded 
by society. It is God’s inalienable gift to man 
and his inviolable birthright in a moral uni- 
verse. Freedom is the right to choose; without 
this right of choice man is not a man but a 
thing. If he does not have the right to possess 
his mind and conscience he is a pawn or a pup- 
pet. And yet in at least three of the principal 
domains of our national life we are witnessing 
concerted and often vicious efforts to regiment 
thought and curb freedom of speech. 
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This pressure is very potent in the political 
life of our times. It denies liberty to men who 
by independence of thought claim the right to 
criticize the status quo and seek to improve it 
within the framework of the democratic proc- 
ess. It takes advantage of public anxiety over 
the East-West conflict and the struggle be- 
tween democracy and communism to circum- 
scribe our traditional liberty and to paralyze 
with fear those from whom we might expect 
wise leadership. This demagoguery smears the 
names of honest men by unfounded charges of 
traitorous connections. Rumor peddlers, enjoy- 
ing congressional and legislative immunity or 
hiding behind innuendos or hearsay evidence, 
break down confidence in our society and 
throttle the free voice of free men. Is character 
so unprotected that it may be assassinated by 
unchecked rumors uttered by party fanatics 
who, under the guise of superpatriotism, hold 
no truth in reverence if a lie will better serve 
their unholy purposes? Thomas Jefferson, in 
his famous First Inaugural Address, said: “If 
there be any among you who wish to dissolve 
this Union, or to change its republican form, 
let them stand undisturbed, as monuments to 
the safety with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated when reason is left free to combat it.” 

This threat is equally alarming in the field of 
American education. There has broken out a 
rash of so-called loyalty oaths. They are, in 
reality, “non-disloyalty oaths.” . In one form 
or another this threat has invaded the campus 
of more than one university. The viciousness 
of this process evidences itself in the resultant 
stifling of the impulse to free and unbridled 
search for the truth. Universities are citadels of 
intellectual freedom, and it is against these cit- 
adels that the attack is launched because its 
aim is nothing less than the extinction of aca- 
demic freedom. This is the road to sterile waste 
lands of intellectual death in American educa- 
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ACRES OF FLINT: The writers 
of rural New England, 1870- 
1900, by Perry D. Westbrook, 
vii, 199p. 1951 $4.00 


“Forwards in distinguished 
fashion an understanding of New 
England literature.” U.S. Quar- 
terly Book Review 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTO- 
PHER MORLEY, by Guy R. 
Lyle and H. Tatnall Brown, xii, 
198p. Port., 1952 $4.00 
“This book is a must-must.” 

Antiquarian Bookman 


BOLIVIA: Land, people and in- 
stitutions, by Olen E. Leonard, 
Professor of Sociology, Michi- 
gan State College. 287p., illus., 
1952. $6.00 
“A valuable contribution to the 

study of a country which at pres- 

ent is a most important ingredi- 

ent in the South American caul- 

dron.” Hispanic Book Shelf 
Listed in ALA Booklist 


GUIDE TO SOURCES OF ENG- 
LISH HISTORY, by Eleanor 
S. Upton. xxvii, 151p. 1952 $3.50 
“Will be welcomed by all schol- 

ars. The Guide is a useful book.” 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC STUDIES 
FOR STURGIS E. LEAVITT, 
edited by Thomas B. Stroup and 
Sterling Stoudemire, 215 p. 
1953 $5.50 


ADELAIDE OF BRUNSWICK, 
by the Marquis de Sade, trans- 
lated by Hobart Ryland, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, from a 
hitherto unpublished manu- 
script. 168p. 1954 $3.50 
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tion. Hitler knew this deadly technique and 
regimented the once free and proud German 
universities. They were no longer a free voice 
but only the tool of a nefarious totalitarianism. 

Our country was founded upon what ap- 
peared to be a wild and reckless faith in the 
common man. Our strength has always been in 
the inquiring, individual human mind. We have 
long known that when you control the mind 
you control the man, and when you control the 
man you have no longer a democracy but a 
slave state, subject to the whim of the dema- 
gogue or the will of the tyrant. Life is in the 
human spirit, the hungers and the longings that 
drive it, the sense of infinite personal worth 
that supports it, the feeling of freedom, of cre- 
ativity, and of beauty that lifts it—this is 
God's gift to the free man and the heritage for 
which our sons have died on a hundred battle- 
fields. 

This whole question of freedom is assuming 
alarming proportions in American life. In many 
instances we are redefining freedom and debas- 
ing the coinage of the word until it means 
“freedom to be like everybody else, to think as 
the majority in the town, or state or country 
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Tyranny on Trial 
THE EVIDENCE AT NUREMBERG | 
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Introduction by 
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“The story of Hitler’s Germany 
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Illustrated $6.00 
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Truth 


“We hope to encourage the search 
for truth. We can’t always have both 
truth and tranquility. In my book, it 
is more important to have truth than 
peace.” —PRESIDENT WILLIS TATE of 
Southern Methodist University, May 
11, 1954. 


thinks, to teach what the legislature or the 
dominant political or religious opinion wants 
taught.” This is the creeping miasma of intimi- 
dation. It is not freedom as our fathers under- 
stood it, but totalitarianism as our enemies 
practice it in the name of democracy. Not only 
legislative committees but vigilante groups of 
private citizens have taken it upon themselves 
to tell us to think as they decree or be listed as 
subversives. The defense of this country against 
communism will not come through practicing 
the tactics of the police state. It will arise out 
of the wellsprings of liberty in the hearts of 
individual men who dare, untrammeled and 
uncontrolled, to search for the truth as God 
gives them to see the truth and to utter it with- 
out fear or favor because they are Americans in 
the glorious tradition of free men. 


THE PARAGRAPHS above are quoted from the 
Episcopal Address of the Bishops of the Meth- 
odist Church to the General Conference at 
San Francisco, April 23, 1952. Constituting an 
official statement of current policy at the 
Church’s highest level, the address “is a review 
of the life and thought of the Church and its 
responsibility in contemporaneous life . . . writ- 
ten by a bishop chosen by ballot by his col- 
leagues. The contents are carefully and criti- 
cally reviewed by the entire Council of Bishops 
and are finally presented to the Church bearing 
the signatures of all the bishops of The Meth- 
odist Church.” These words of the bishops on 
the embattled topic of freedom would seem 
especially worthy of recollection at the present 
time. 
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A RECOLLECTION along quite another line, and 
not nearly so palatable, is that of the roseate 
writers of “only yesterday” who served Stalin 
by injecting the class struggle into the merest 
love triangle. The fabulous decade when these 
propagandists flourished, beginning with the 
stock market crash of 1929 and ending with 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939, has had its apol- 
ogists and detractors in plentiful supply. The 
spectacle still presents much to marvel at, how- 
ever—and quite a little to ponder. Especially 
competent to trace the shifting lines of “polit- 
ical literature” for SWR readers, LOUIS FILLER 
of Antioch College is a close student of Amer- 
ican totalitarian tendencies both Left and 
Right—his increasingly valid thoughts on ‘The 
Making of a Fascist” showed up in these pages 
half a dozen years ago. “It occurred to me,” 
says Professor Filler, “that some of my students 
may have been as much as three or four years 
of age when the thirties came to their unhappy 
close, and that some persons who may be teach- 
ing American literature or history would have 
been no more than perhaps ten when the era 
came to an end. I think they need to be re- 
minded that our affairs are even more compli- 
cated than they may suppose.” 

One Communist intellectual of the thirties 
whose party-line pronouncements are discussed 
centrally by Professor Filler is Granville Hicks, 
who of course recanted at the decade’s end and 
has for fifteen years spoken from 4n anticom- 
munist “critical liberal” position. To be read in 
conjunction with Professor Filler’s remarks, 
therefore, is the commentary on Mr. Hicks’s 
recent testimonial volume, Where We Came 
Out, by PAUL F. BOLLER, JR., of the Southern 
Methodist University history faculty. Mr. Bol- 
ler discusses also the closely related material 
appearing in three other new books by authors 
of quite varied backgrounds but kindred sym- 
pathies for liberty under democracy: Henry 
Steele Commager, Norman Thomas, and Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam. Together with such books 

continued on page 283 
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LARRY LEADS OFF 
By Curtis Bishop 
In this sequel to Larry of Little League, 
Larry and Manager Tracy solve the prob- 
lems arising when shy Tommy Millican 
makes the team. Another exciting story 
for young fans. Ages 9-12. $2.00 


WIKI OF WALPI 
By Theresa Kalab Smith 
Full color illustrates this unusual story 
of how Wiki becomes the Little Big Med- 


icine Man of his people. An enchanting 
book for young readers. Ages 6-9. $1.50 


THE AMAZING LAND OF WEW 
By John G. Kaufer 
Joen discovers a cave on his Texas 
ranch that leads into a world of enchant- 
ment and fantastic intrigue. His adven- 
tures in the Land of Wew will delight 
children of many ages. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


STOUT RIDER 
By Curtis and Grace Bishop 
The incredible ride of a ten-year-old 
boy to perform a single heroic task sets 


an exciting pace for this story of the early 
West. Ages 9-12. $2.00 


JUAN OF PARICUTIN 
By Marion Whitne) 
The eruption of a great volcano opens 
a new way of life for a small Mexican 
boy. “A good blend of fact and fiction.” 
—V. Kirkus. Ages 9-12. $2.00 


TALES OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
By Suddeth and Morenus 

Fantasy, humor, and adventure are 
found in full measure in these stories 


chosen from the folklore treasury of the 
Western Hemisphere. Ages 12-15. $2.50 
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Censors and the Movies 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


“MOTION PICTURES are your best entertain- 
ment.” So insisted the motion picture industry 
two years ago in an all-out promotion effort to 
shore up a declining box-office. 

In a sense the publicists used the hyperbole 
truthfully. The federal tax figures show that 
the motion picture is far and away the diver- 
sion best patronized by the American public. 
Let estimated gross receipts sag $2,000,000 a 
year and it is still the most popular. 

The situation outlined in a recent contribu- 
tion to these pages has not changed. The 
industry is almost through testing its new de- 
vices and has reached a not unpromising 
plateau of supply and demand. Shrunken about 
a third from the peak volume of the immediate 
postwar years, the motion picture is still a big- 
ger business than it was before Pearl Harbor. 

However, if it isn’t one crisis it is another. 
Along with every other harassment came the 
touchy problem of censorship. A few months 
ago the United States Supreme Court reversed 
the decisions of Ohio and New York high 
tribunals and said, in effect, that two foreign- 
made pictures, La Ronde and an opus entitled 
merely M, could not on legal grounds be pro- 
hibited from exhibition. 

Many showmen, who are not to be reckoned 
as outstanding philosophers of either social cus- 
toms or their own business, hailed the ruling 


Vili 


as a new charter of liberty. The producers, 
however, were not so quick to cheer. Several 
rushed public statements to the press to say 
they had no intention whatsoever to chal- 
lenge the modus vivendi of show business and 
the moralists. 

While the Supreme Court did not ban film 
censorship, counsel thinks that the decisions 
on M and La Ronde would make most censor- 
ship impossible and impracticable except in 
cases of obvious indecency. There is, neverthe- 
less, no movement on foot to carry censored 
films into free exhibition by expensive proc- 
esses threaded through trials and appellate 
tribunals. The more responsible producers and 
circuit theaters are operating as they always 
did in some sort of adjustment with censorship. 

Fears that the highest court opened the way 
to unscrupulous corruption and prostitution 
of entertainment appear to be unfounded. But 
lines have been drawn, some confusion has de- 
veloped, and somebody will be hurt before the 
thing is over. 

The unsettled state will help, temporarily, 
the shyster showmen and also the pressure or- 
ganizations seeking money and supporters to 
save the nation’s morals. It is a setback, un- 
fortunately, for the most respectable element 
of a major industry who, in the end, must pre- 
vail if they don’t go broke trying to survive. 
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Motion picture censorship is complicated 
and must be understood thoroughly. It operates 
through these agencies: 

1. The Production Code Administration. 
This is the self-censorship body of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, to which be- 
long all the major film producers and most 
of the circuit exhibitors. There is a gentleman’s 
agreement that no picture will be released and 
none exhibited without the PCA seal of ap- 
proval. In this way the motion picture business 
hopes to conform to a national and common- 
sense standard of decency in public entertain- 
ment. 

2. National Legion of Decency. This is an 
organization of the Catholic Church applying 
a sectarian standard of both decency and 
ideology. Support of the Legion code is theore- 
tically voluntary and, also theoretically, is as 
proper as the freedom of worship guaranteed 
by our Constitution. 
3. National and local reviewing groups, 
who have no legal powers but have followings 
who govern their film attendance by the re- 
viewing committees’ ratings. These are, cus- 


tomarily, ‘‘adult,” “adult and young people,” 
“family,” “children,” and “unsuitable” or 
“condemned.” 

4. City and state censors or censorship 
boards. They have dictatorial powers unless 
challenged by expensive lawsuits. When this 


happens the judgment usually is that local and 


| One of England’s most talked-about young 
writers 


Philip Toynbee 
author of “Prothalamium” and “The Barri- 


cades” has written a vivid and compelling 
new experimental novel... 
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reminiscent of Joyce and Eliot. 


DOUBLEDAY 


A symbolic study of war and marriage, 1 
$3 
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state censorship has been arbitrary and it 
should, therefore, be nullified. 

The continuing ineffectiveness of city and 
state censors is the crux of the situation. The 
simple truth is that most motion pictures have 
already deferred to the Production Code Ad- 
ministration, the Legion of Decency, and the 
several reviewing boards. When a state or city 
censor still finds the picture objectionable, his 
position usually can be pegged as a personal 
viewpoint, a prejudice, or a whimsicality. 

There are few if any “dirty pictures,” made 
by wildcat producers outside the code. When 
they do come along the general police powers 
of any city are sufficient to stop them imme- 
diately—as if some lunatic galloped nude up 
Main Street. 

In the historic sense this is what really was 
meant by decency in entertainment. These so- 
called sex pictures almost have been driven 
from even slum area theaters. If one does find 
a screen, it is an oddity and certainly cannot 
be charged to the firms we regard as “the in- 
dustry” or to the industry’s agencies of self- 
discipline. 

If a ramshackle store-front breaks out into 
a rash of posters advertising Is Your Daughter 
Safe? you can take it for granted that neither 
Paramount nor Metro nor Universal nor the 
Production Code nor the Legion of Decency 
nor the reviewing committee had any more to 
do with it than your preacher. 

The normal films are largely unobjection- 
able because they take great pains to be. The 
strict Legion of Decency asserts, “In an aver- 
age year the Legion ratings cover about 400 
pictures. In 1952 some 370 domestic pictures 
and 76 foreign films were rated. Of the 370 
American films in 1952, only one, or one- 
fourth of one per cent, was in the condemned 
classification.” 

The Legion, which is now so satisfied with 
the Hollywood product, is more alert to foreign 
films. Out of 76 reviewed in 1952, it con- 
demned 13 or 17.11 per cent. 
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The voluntary reviewing committees of 
other organizations probably have shades of 
independence and liberality of viewpoint. We 
know best the Dallas committee, which was 
invited into organization by the Interstate Cir- 
cuit, major picture exhibitor of Texas. The 
late Mrs. Clarence Echols headed the commit- 
tee until her death. Her successor is Mrs. 
Roderic Thomas, wife of a Dallas investment 
banker who was a former city manager. 

The committee has few if any expenses, but 
if it has the Interstate Circuit pays them. To 
be blunt about it, the Dallas Reviewing Com- 
mittee is either Interstate’s self-censorship or 
fall-guy. If some individual speaks up against 
a movie, Interstate can always say, “Why, the 
picture was rated for adults and young people 
by a committee of mothers and teachers.” 

Despite the surface indication that the Dal- 
las committee is window-dressing, we have 
been in a position to know that it is not and 
never has been. In the first place, its rather dis- 
tinguished membership would not consent to a 
rubber stamp function. But, and better, the 
committee and the management seem to have 
gone after their mutual problem with an 
extraordinary degree of sincerity. 

Without legal power to enforce a ban, we 
have known this committee to talk the cir- 
cuit out of showing anywhere some pictures 
that had even the PCA seal of approval. We 
have known the theaters to give the commit- 
tee an argument and the committee to remain 
obdurate. We also have known the theater to 
defy its own committee, but not often. Usually 
the committee prevails. 

One of the more admirable policies of the 
committee is to consider circumstances of ex- 
hibition, something no other agency ever 
takes into account. The committee may argue 
that a certain picture, if shown at one of the 
larger houses for a full week, may have an 
“unhealthy” impact on the public, whereas 
the same picture, shown at a suburban art 

continued on page 271 
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ORIGINS OF THE 
NATURAL LAW 
TRADITION 
By 
Robert N. Wilkin 
John S. Marshall 


Thomas E. Davitt, S.J. 
Arthur L. Harding 


Edited with an Introduction by 
ARTHUR L. HARDING 


The first of a planned series of vol- 
umes designed to restudy the concept 
of Natural Law with particular ref- 
erence to its use in solving pressing 
and complex problems of the present 
day. $3.00 


ROMAN POLICY IN 
EPIRUS AND ACARNANIA 


IN THE AGE OF THE 
ROMAN CONQUEST 
OF GREECE 


By 
STEWART IRVIN OOST 


Rome's special treatment of these 
two Greek states, who lay astride her 
line of communication with the East, 
throws additional light on her im- 
perialism. Today, when imperialism 
and its procedures are undergoing 
our closest scrutiny, the manner of the 
formation of the greatest empire is 
of particular importance. $3.00 
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VOYAGE WITHOUT BALLAST 
Conrad’s Measure of Man 


BY PAUL L, WILEY 
University of Wisconsin Press, Madison $3.85 


biscUSsING Conrad's allegorical echoes in An 
Outcast of the Islands, Professor Wiley re- 
marks: “In one memorable descriptive scene 

. where the native chiefs hold a night coun- 
cil by torchlight to confer upon their plan to 
undermine the power of Lingard . . . the reader 
will recall the debate in hell in the second book 
of Milton’s epic.” This quotation—which be- 
longs in the New Yorker under the heading, 
“Debates We Doubt Will Ever Get Recalled” 
—is unhappily typical of the dangers in the 
present fashionable quest of mythic parallels in 
fiction. The quest is a valuable one but fraught 
with peril—both to the truth of a writer’s 
work in all its particulars and to the reader’s 
enjoyment which is drastically frustrated when 
he is persistently asked to accept archetypal 
significance at the cost of literary values less 
absolute. 

Case in point: none but the humorless and 
doughty can read Melville since a countrywide 
seminar of academic patriots who couldn't 
tell a sextant from a sexton is now disagree- 
ably certain that every story Melville wrote 
was not only a parable but a masterpiece. It is 
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evidently unimportant that Melville’s ideas 
were too often in excess of his ability to repre- 
sent them dramatically, or that he was too 
often just a bad writer. The thesis rut of Amer- 
ican critical writing ingratiates theme at the 
expense of texture, exalts Controlling Idea 
above controlled substance. Ah, but a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp, or what is post- 
graduate Transcendentalism for? 

Thus, Mr. Wiley vis-a-vis Conrad. So intent 
is he on isolating biblical and Wagnerian 
metaphors from Conrad’s fiction that he fails 
to contend with those psychological inhibitions 
and structural inequalities which harrow any 
attempt to see Conrad clearly and see him 
whole. Mr. Wiley simply denies that such in- 
hibitions exist. Conrad’s predominant theme 
is “an encounter between an unwieldy system 
of law and convention and the insurgent force 
of irrationality,” his predominant analogy is 
the Myth of the Fall, and his key protagonists, 
in orderly sequence, are The Hermit (Man in 
the World), The Incendiary (Man in Society), 
and The Knight (Man in Eden). So far, so 
good. Any scheme is demonstrable by a critic 
who selects only the evidence necessary for 
his immediate purpose. You can see at a glance 
that the foregoing thesis presupposes an abun- 
dance of evidence, yet Mr. Wiley advances lit- 
tle more than a good hunch and a pocketful 
of categories. 

Nowhere in his study does he define myth 
or enlist the precedent of anyone who has writ- 
ten extensively on the subject in our time, be 
it Frazer, Durkheim, Levy-Bruhl, Jung, Zim- 
mer, Graves, or Campbell. I am rarely eager 
to impose the burden of footnoted qualifica- 
tion on criticism; but it does seem to me that 
in view of the current hubbub over the uses 
of myth a critic might well sort out his termi- 
nology before adding to a subject where so 
many have preceded and confused. And it is 
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important, is it not, to decide whether Conrad 
(or any novelist) has, consciously or not, used 
primordial images common to a number of 
metaphysical systems or has subscribed consist- 
ently to one of them? The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus, for example, which Mr. Wiley reads with 
appreciation of its metaphysical outline but 
with scant justice to the incandescent figures in 
its seascape, contains, besides images susceptible 


to Christian interpretation, others which might | 


well have been derived from Zoroaster or from 
Egyptian eschatology. (I have a personal hunch 
that Conrad may have been exposed to Theo- 
sophy at this period, since the symbolism in 
this novel especially is in line with the expo- 
sitions of Madame Blavatsky.) Be this as it 
may (or may not), Mr. Wiley is so preoccupied 
throughout his critique with the Myth of the 
Fall that he is immune to widely variant read- 
ings, and in the face of this preoccupation I 


am amazed that he never mentions the obvious | 
fact that Conrad was raised a Catholic and | 


expressly confirmed his allegiance to the 
church toward the end of his life. If this 
only partially explains his iconography (more 
often used ironically, as Wiley observes,) it 
might go further to explain, with other fac- 


tors, the ascetic foundation of his pessimism. | 
Conrad seems to have believed categorically | 


that man here on earth (to which Conrad paid 


magical tribute) can find no abiding satisfac- _ 
tion in his senses; he was determined to prove _ 
it, often against his own romantic grain and | 
against the internal logic of his novels as he | 


initiated them. Ergo: his heavy indictment of 
nature (non-aqueous) in the raw, women, and 
cities. 


On the subject of Conrad’s sexual psychol- 


ogy Mr. Wiley is particularly vague, when he 


is not incredible. “Never trust the artist; trust _ 


the tale.”” Mr. Wiley reverses Lawrence’s advice 


and thereby sets one phase of Conrad criticism | 
back to where it was before psychological | 


analysis opened it up. “Their quest [that of 


the heroes in the later novels| ends in disaster | 
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or near disaster for the reason that their at- 
tempt at salvation of woman as a human being 
is confused with their pursuit of a phantasmal 
Aphrodite.” Possibly—but the burning ques- 
tion is whether or not Conrad shared their 
confusion. Everybody but Mr. Wiley thinks 
he did. Mr. Wiley has no more truck with 
disturbing offers of assistance from psycho- 
analysis than he has with available clarification 
of the name and nature of myth. Conrad’s 
treatment of love between man and woman 


in the last novels “relates immediately to his 
firmest convictions." To Conrad’s convictions, 
perhaps; not to his pulses. Let’s face it: if 
Joseph Conrad was a master mariner, an artist 
in words, and an analyst of Conduct, he was 
also a prig; to Mr. Wiley’s declaration that 
“in his own fashion he recognizes as acutely 


as G. B. Shaw the problem of sexual morality 
in a time of shifting values,” one can only 
reply, “Yes. Just about as acutely! 

Of course, Mr. Wiley’s argument for Con- 
rad’s progressive social insight arises from his 
unjust attempt to enclose Conrad’s achieve- 


ment within a noble and comprehensive circle 
of symbols. In the same cause he is forced to 
reason that the novels Conrad wrote at the 
end of his career “suggest the ultimate refine- 
ment of a [tragicomic] talent natural to him 
from the beginning.” An ultimate dessication 
has been the verdict of almost every other 
writer on Conrad, with more internal evidence 
from the novels than Mr. Wiley furnishes. 
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I would not have it appear that as a stu- 
dent of Conrad I seek to take unfair advan- 
tage, but I know the involvement of giving 
an appraisal of Conrad which will be fair to 
all levels of his literature. Mr. Wiley writes 
well, and he does admire Conrad; he’s not try- 
ing to get something on him—which is all 
to the good. His most original contribution— 
one demanding no excursion into collateral 
documents—is his belief, which I strongly 
share, in the superiority of The Shadow Line. 
Here, for once, he disregards Conrad’s own 
absurd disclaimer (of the novel’s occult level) 
and offers a sympathetic defense of the story 
as Conrad’s quintessential narrative of trial 
by crisis. But I feel that for the most part he 
has played along with the academic game, 
employing clichés of scholarship which are 
irrelevant and neglecting researches more bene- 
ficial to an understanding of what in Conrad’s 
work is alive and what is mere talk about life. 
I can’t see that “five years of intensive re- 
search” at Huntington Library (reading 
photostatic copies of French documents, I 
assume) yielded more than a peripheral sup- 
position that one of Conrad’s character-types 
was inspired by Flaubert’s Temptation of Saint 
Anthony. 

I embarked on my own analysis of Conrad 
with a Freudian sea-bag in which to contain 
the Polish Prospero, only to discover that his 
luxuriant beard was still showing. Then I 
tacked and approached him by way of the 
myth, finding an extensive area in which this 
application was pertinent. Still I had to ac- 
count for Conrad's political essays and for his 
supreme if uneven value as a poet. The mul- 
tiple channels of ingress inhibited my expedi- 
tion and I’ve since decided to refit my craft, 
as it were, to carry more than one cargo and 
to sail in many waters. Perhaps I am envious 
of Pilot Wiley’s audacity. Deterred by no such 
navigational caution, he has set sail with 
dehydrated provisions, no binnacle, and a skele- 
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Political Literature: A Post-Mortem 


LOUIS FILLER 


WHEN a young intellectual who prides 
herself on knowing what is what in Amer- 
ican literature can tell one solemnly that 
Joseph Freeman, whom she happens to 
have met somewhere, never was connected 
with the Communists—it seems that he is 
merely progressive in his outlook—there 
appears to be some need to blow dust from 
the record of the 1930’s. In point of fact, 
it is remarkable how few estimates have 
been made of the creative writing done 
during the depression period.’ It might 
matter less if one could say that our critics 
are busy with more important problems. 
But they are not. The simple fact, one sus- 
pects, is that they find it more conven- 
ient to pass by the time when, as the say- 
ing went, American literature was being 
“liberated.” At any rate I am not aware 
that there has been any major effort made 
to “recapture” the 1930’s in the way that 


‘Let me underscore that this essay deals with the writ- 
ing of the 1930’s almost entirely, on the assumption 
that the 1941-45 period of wartime friendship with the 
Soviet Union, though illuminating, is a separate prob- 
lem, both culturally and otherwise. A ready introduc- 
tion to the wartime phase can be found in Proceedings 
of the Writers’ Congress . . . Held in October 1943 
under the Sponsorship of the Hollywood Writers’ Mobil- 
ization and the University of California (1944). This 
remarkable gathering received greetings from President 
Roosevelt and was addressed by the president of the uni- 
versity, the chairman of the “Mobilization,” Robert Ros- 
sen, and a most striking battery of personalities. The 
earlier movement, with which this essay is concerned, 
began in 1929 with the collapse of the stock market; it 
was disrupted by the Nazi-Sovict Pact and the Russo- 
Finnish War, in 1939. 
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John K. Hutchens made an attempt to 
recapture the life and literary work of 
“the American Twenties” in his anthol- 
ogy bearing that title—not, at least, since 
Joseph Freeman himself contributed a 
“critical introduction” to Proletarian Lit- 
erature in the United States (1935). Nor 
has there been any vogue centering about 
a thirties figure similar to the vogues of 
F, Scott Fitzgerald or Hemingway or Eliot 
or, so I am told now, e. e. cummings. 
Whom would one call a thirties figure? 
Several times during his service with the 
Communists Granville Hicks called the 
roll of current writers who seemed des- 
tined to adorn the forehead of the time 
to come. In “The Fighting Decade,” his 
apologia published in the Saturday Review 
for July 6, 1940, he cited John Dos Pas- 
sos, James T. Farrell, and John Steinbeck 
—presumably as masters of that era. But 
Dos Passos surely belongs as much to the 
twenties and forties as he does to the thir- 
ties, if that makes any difference; and 
Farrell, though he is being touted as a 
living classic by his publishers, is surely— 
surely—controversial in that role. Neither 
has had a vogue in the sense that Fitz- 
gerald posthumously enjoyed his, and at 
least some of Steinbeck’s fame is palpably 
of the Book-of-the-Month, Distinguished- 
Men-Enjoy-a-Good-Ale variety. In any 
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event, to write of an era’s production one 
must take into account others of Mr. 
Hicks’s candidates. Who would look for- 
ward now to a feast with the 1930’s works 
of Josephine Herbst, Robert Cantwell, 
Fielding Burke, Albert Halper, Thomas 
Bell, Catherine Brody, and—among many, 
many others not mentioned here by coun- 
sel for defense—George O'Neil (who 
are some of these people?), Albert Maltz, 
George Sklar, Kenneth Fearing, Edwin 
Seaver, Edward Dahlberg, Clara Weather- 
wax, John Wexley, Isidor Schneider, Dal- 
ton Trumbo, Alvah Bessie, Meridel Le 
Sueur, William Rollins, Jr., Joseph Free- 
man...? 

One must stop somewhere. That some 
of these persons wrote, in the thirties, in- 
teresting—even fine—pages, scenes, per- 
haps even books, no one would wish to 
deny. After all, no matter how clownish 
an era may be, it is bound to contain tal- 
ent; and all eras are interesting to one or 
another historian or anthologist. But it 
seems fair to say that, taken all together, 
the writers of this time distilled a thin and 
muddy drink, and one which deserves 
more attention in the laboratory than at 
home. The question is, why? 

The thirties did not ask for literature; 
they asked for the Correct Line. They in- 
sisted upon it, and closed their ears to 
anything else. Mr. Hicks would not credit 
this: “The faults of left-wing writers have 
been attributed to political dogmas, when, 
even if the faults existed, they should 
have been attributed to ignorance, fail- 
ures of insight, literary incompetence, or 
other weaknesses of that order.” I would 
not underrate any of these factors, even 
though there was an obvious connection 
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between dogma, on the one hand, and 
ignorance and the rest, on the other. But 
was it merely because of literary incom- 
petence that Dos Passos finally became 
persona non grata in Mr. Hicks’s book- 
section of the New Masses, and Farrell too 
(though he was later, generously, to in- 
clude both in his special plea for the 
“fighting decade”) ? Anyway, Mr. Hicks 
saw the problem too narrowly. The point 
is not that Mr. Hicks was allergic to the 
“Trotskyite” sympathies of Dos Passos, or 
that Farrell was allergic, as it happens, to 
what he termed Sherwood Anderson’s “I 
Am Dumb” stories; it is that all these 
worthies pretty much agreed for the dura- 
tion of the depression that there was One 
Way Out of the “contradictions” which 
afflicted capitalism—one way of looking 
at it. They insisted upon it, and in many 
cases closed their senses to anything else 
(some of them, to be sure, leaving one eye 
open for the main chance). In a summing- 
up of the period’s literary work, it is 
worth asking just what was wrong with 
this approach to literature. 

For the truth was, and remains, that 
it had a certain logic. No intellectual com- 
pulsion of its magnitude could have failed 
to have one. Its dimensions can be fully 
appreciated only by trying to think of 
types of writers, and individual writers, 
who might seem to have stood out against 
it. Saroyan, Erskine Caldwell, Wolfe, 
Archibald MacLeish? One should take 
care in generalizing on the basis of these 
individuals or others. The inescapable con- 
temporary facts were, domestically, the 
<-onomic crisis, and internationally, the 
mounting conflict between Fascists and 
Communists. Resolving our own crisis 
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meant, perhaps, creating a new society. 
The writer was, therefore, “essentially” 
for or against the new time coming; and 
art became, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, a class weapon. But since the 
writer was likely to know little enough 
about classes, he required instruction. 
Marxism was more than a guide to action; 
it was a world view and a philosophy. It 
followed that the Marxist politician was 
bound to be the best philosopher. 

That literature has its own laws, its own 
social role to perform—that the substan- 
tial writer, like the substantial statesman, 
sees life in a strong and personal way— 
was largely forgotten. In even the more 
competent writer, as represented by Dos 
Passos, personal vision and experience were 
diluted with a heavy deterministic prep- 
aration of congealed doctrine. Totalitarian 
governments exercised direct control over 
their littérateurs; our own writers acted 
with a freedom that was only apparent. 
They became ardent students of world af- 
fairs. They read “party” newspapers dili- 
gently and developed positive views on 
political, economic, and geographic mat- 
ters about which they had previously 
claimed no knowledge whatsoever. They 
haunted discussion groups and study 
classes. They engaged in fierce polemics 
which sometimes began with literature 
but invariably wandered afield. They be- 
came Marxists, trade-unionists, Commu- 
nists, oppositionists, or “sympathizers”— 
who often accomplished more “party 
work” than party members. 

One may argue that this is overdrawn. 
The thirties were, after all, the period of 
the New Deal; they did not, except in 
some fevered or unscrupulous imagina- 
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tions, constitute a Red Decade. Perhaps 
not; I would not care to argue the point 
here and now, so far as the social and 
political aspects of the matter are con- 
cerned. This is the period of the Wagner 
Act as well as of the Trade Union Unity 
League, of the Social Security Act and 
TVA and the Resettlement Administra- 
tion as well as of the Madison Square Riot, 
the Unemployment Councils, and the Na- 
tional Youth Mobilization. I know. But 
who will name a “New Deal novelist”? Or 
poet? Or even critic?* 

I pick up the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Writers’ Congress, edited by Henry 
Hart and brought out in 1935 by Interna- 
tional Publishers. Waldo Frank, as chair- 
man of the League of American Writers 
(the list of whose executive committee 
and national council members takes an in- 
teresting solid half-page), points out in 
his Foreword that the participants are 
“drawn together by the threat, implicit 


in the present social system, to our culture 


and to our very lives as creative men and 
women.” Matthew Josephson discusses 
“The Role of the Writer in the Soviet 
Union” and notes, among other things, 
that “Moscow has become an oasis of cul- 
ture today.” Malcolm Cowley tells us 
“What the Revolutionary Movement Can 
Do for a Writer,” and Earl Browder wisely 
shows the firm link between “Commu- 
nism and Literature.” Kenneth Burke ex- 
amines “Revolutionary Symbolism in 
America,” and Granville Hicks himself 
clarifies “The Dialectics of the Develop- 
ment of Marxist Criticism.” 


*I leave out of this discussion the work of the Federal 
Arts Projects, having made a thrust into this subject 
with my article, “Arts and the Man,” Midwest Journal, 
Winter 1951-52. 
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But enough. John Chamberlain entitled 
a book—somewhat unscrupulously, to be 
sure—Farewell to Reform. This was the 
title of a book by John Chamberlain! It 
would seem, rather, to be up to those who 
believe this was a time of native thinking, 
and concern for the individual in his so- 
ciety, to prove their case. They might un- 
dertake to prove it to James Branch 
Cabell, whose December, 1951, American 
Mercury article is entitled—bluntly, for 
so acclaimed a master of the nuance— 
“They Buried Me Alive.” Or to the ad- 
mirers of F. Scott Fitzgerald, whose Ten- 
der Is the Night they must have read when 
it was published in 1934. 

The antics of the writers, their wild 
fancies and curious dilemmas, amused the 
politicians; but it was one of the impor- 
tant facts of the thirties that the antics of 
the politicians did not amuse the writers. 
What happened to satire, to the free man’s 
sense of proportion? One remembers an 
entertaining bit published in the Ameri- 
can Mercury for February, 1933, shortly 
before that magazine lost its sauciness: a 
two-page, one-sentence parody of a radi- 
cal bigot’s envious psychology. One re- 
calls Tess Slesinger’s The Unpossessed 
(1934), which, with something approach- 
ing art, caught the restless gyrations of 
the intellectuals burdened with jobs and 
a guilty conscience. There was Leonard Q. 
Ross. One wishes one could remember 
more. Satire seemed to vanish into harsh 
slogans and heavy-handed jokes; into the 
distorted finesse of Robert Forsythe, whose 
Redder than the Rose (1935) was hailed 
as the work of a master (but there was no 
follow-up). How could there be wit and 
vagary, when writers were understood to 
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be irresponsible and to require masters, 
and when they themselves came to believe 


this? 


WHY WRITERS should have shown them- 
selves so willing to give up their right to 
independent work, self-criticism, and in- 
tellectual integrity is plain to anyone who 
will glance over the circumstances which 
characterized the thirties. The smashup of 
the great reform movement of the pre- 
World War I era severely shocked the 
younger generation of the 1910’s, who had 
taken for granted their fathers’ concern 
for native realities but had no intention 
of dedicating their own youthful energies 
to them. “Disillusioned,” they sought 
“pure art” in the 1920’s, or “justice” in 
such affairs as that which attended the 
passion of Sacco and Vanzetti. So far as 
the intellectuals of the 1920’s were con- 
cerned—and this is a fact of central and 
serious consequence—no attempt was 
made to save anything from the ruins of 
the old progressivism. That was buried 
and forgotten. Our writers gladly up- 
rooted themselves from their past; and 
their “bunk” and “debunking” empha- 
sized (sometimes eloquently) their cyni- 
cism and resentment. 

The crisis which got under way in 
1929, however, demanded a program. It 
furnished a test for the pretensions of the 
brilliant writers who had assumed leading 
roles in the current literature. Few met the 
test. Some, like Van Wyck Brooks, went 
into a “soft” period of strong good will 
and vague principles. Some, like Ernest 
Hemingway, retooled for the duration of 
the depression—usually with some inept- 


ness (and, in Hemingway’s case, with 
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hard-boiled naiveté). Only the radicals 
were ready for the crisis and were pre- 
pared to take it on its own terms; and 
their programs stemmed from the expe- 
riences of the Russian Revolution and 
from the Comintern, rather than from 
American experience. Our middle class 
and its intellectuals were, accordingly, 
thoroughly familiarized with the saga of 
October. It was for our workers and un- 
employed, who had no stomach for such 
farfetched materials, that something ap- 
proximating an “American approach” was 
reserved. They were bitterly reminded of 
their wrongs, subjected to gross carica- 
tures of their government and economic 
system, and otherwise taught American 
ways as those ways were understood by 
revolutionists who had scarcely heard of 
Eugene Debs and Bill Haywood—and 
who were impatient of what they did hear. 

It is rarely realized that the economic 
depression was not only a human and 
social tragedy, but also an opportunity. It 
provided jobs for administering the job- 
less. It created writing jobs. There were 
jobs for enterprising comrades in the 
unions and unemployment councils, on 
the government projects, in the govern- 
ment itself, in the various levels of the 
radical groups—startlingly good jobs, in 
many cases. It more and more tangibly 
paid the writer to understand that the mil- 
lennium might well be around the corner, 
and that few aims were more important 
than the defense of the Soviet Union. 

The literature of the twenties had been 
frankly individualistic, frankly opportu- 
nistic—as in the case of a Ring Lardner 
who drew acid portraits of his heyday, 
but fed himself by producing journalism 
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which was little less futile than other 
works of the same civilization. The writers 
of that time will stand or fall by the suc- 
cess with which they reflected “‘prosper- 
ity” and the problems it provoked. The 
opportunism of the thirties, on the other 
hand, was more deeply rooted, more ob- 
scure. Having lost the way entirely, the 
writers of this decade gave themselves 
more or less wholeheartedly over to the 
radical parties or their peripheral organi- 
zations. There was little challenge in party 
and “progressive” circles—and these, of 
course, included all the readers and sup- 
porters of these writers—to a literary im- 
pulse which more and more completely 
standardized basic “radical” expression 
and put a premium on such prejudice and 
slogan-mongering as H. L. Mencken’s 
contemptible “booboisie” had never ap- 
proached. 

A clear indication of the state of things 
may be seen in the fact that Clara Weath- 
erwax’s Marching! Marching!, published 
by John Day in 1935, won the New Masses 
contest “for a novel on an American pro- 
letarian theme.” Surely this was one of 
the poorest novels ever written; a carica- 
ture of a novel, as interesting for the 
light it throws on the committee which 
selected it as for its own remarkable 
feebleness. V. F. Calverton’s magazine, the 
Modern Monthly, tried for a more judi- 
cious, a more eclectic program; but it was 
relatively slight in influence, and pub- 
lished the odds and ends of deviants from 
orthodox communism, rather than strong 
and seminal work. The New Masses’ elab- 
orate excommunication of Calverton for 
heretical tendencies—most of one issue of 
the magazine being devoted to this chore 
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—is, by the way, a useful artifact in the 
era’s inquisitorial and witch-exorcising 
culture. The New Leader then, as now, 
maintained its hollow socialism, speaking 
to relevant questions in terms which few 
cared to debate. Common Sense fumbled, 
with no particular success, for an ““Ameri- 
can Approach.” And the Partisan Review 
ran its curious career from orthodox com- 
munism to Henry James—as substantial 
in one field as it was in the other. Any- 
one may add his own recollections of fugi- 
tive journals and publications which 
sought to vary from the “it’s them or us” 
formula, with no successes worth noting. 

It was characteristic of this era of prin- 
cipled unprincipledness that although the 
political comrades took a patronizing at- 
titude toward writing, and hammered 
away at its “errors” without mercy, they 
by no means ignored writers who held on 
to a segment of their independence. When 
possible, these were “used” for the objec- 
tive purposes of the Revolution: they were 
called upon to sign protests, give speeches, 
head committees, appear at social func- 
tions, contribute money. In exchange, 
they received nothing—that is, in terms 
of their own will and self-respect. The 
Revolution, according to Michael Gold, 
was a Process; and although the Process 
operated through personnel, after all, it 
evidently did not require them to adhere 
to any particular code of honor, or what 
“confused liberals” would have tended to 
term common decency. No one could do 
enough for the Revolution; and, ob- 
viously, variant literary versions of the 
American scene were not to be com- 
mended. For the true artist, the honest 
artist, moved inevitably toward the one 
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party of the Correct Line: his best work 
drew from its principles. The past from 
Homer on led inevitably to it—as the 
critics of the “left” phrased this concep- 
tion, “They belong to us!” (Michael Gold, 
as usual, reduced the matter to absurdity 
with an article published in the New 
Masses for August 28, 1934, under the 
title “Daniel Boone Belongs to Us.”) All 
the great spirits of the past “essentially” 
belonged not to the slave, feudal, and 
capitalist societies which had fostered 
them, but to the party of the new dispen- 
sation under which old-time classes and 
superstructures would disappear. This idea 
inspired verse, stories, essays. It was unfor- 
tunate if some writer whom a group had 
sponsored disagreed with the group on any 
important point. In this case, he not only 
ceased having any connection with the 
group, but his work rapidly deteriorated. 
Pressure was extended to “politicalize” 
available writers and their writings. The 
New Masses represented, no doubt, the ex- 
treme of such litero-political criticism. 
Was this because its editors were more 
boorish and dictatorial than any others— 
or was it not that they were merely more 
influential, and could wield a bigger stick? 
Intellectuals were baited as ineffectual peo- 
ple—by intellectuals. Many of them were 
impressed by this blunt persecution. Rich- 
ard Wright has provided as handy an ac- 
count of the process as any, in his Aflantic 
articles for August and September, 1944, 
“I Tried to Be a Communist.” Some 
authors, with less stubbornness than 
Wright, gave up trying to create and be- 
came mere party-members; others drifted 
unhappily on the fringes, despised by the 
party-members and by themselves. 
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Anxious discussions were carried on to 
determine whether Sinclair Lewis was 
more or less what he had always been; 
whether So-and-So was an out-and-out 
deviant, to be slandered as he certainly 
deserved to be, or whether threats and an 
appeal to reason could still bring him 
around. One remembers the excitement 
which attended Theodore Dreiser’s long 
flirtation with communism—the impres- 
sion Communists exuded that their Revo- 
lution was advancing by leaps and bounds; 
though the humblest students of this thor- 
oughly confused social observer might 
have foretold that Dreiser was not yet 
ready to be gathered into the fold. Sud- 
denly, in April, 1935, he published some 
blundering suggestions regarding Jews. 
The entire literary menagerie rose as one, 
in horror. Fascism had raised its ugly head, 
and it was recognizably Dreiser’s! 

I call this incident to mind for the rea- 
son that Dreiser’s views were crude and 
exceedingly dubious; and that the Com- 
munists and their sympathizers had the 
palpably better view of affairs—as they 
so often have in matters involving oppres- 
sion and discrimination. What was wrong 
with them, then as now, of course, was 
the wide distance between their theory 
and their practice. While they denounced 
Dreiser for his slander of the Jews, they 
themselves manufactured slander in every 
direction, and without rest. One recalls 
the quaint habit which the Daily Worker 
editors developed of printing the pictures 
of individuals with whom they had fallen 
out in a kind of “Criminal Sought” set- 
ting—entitling the feature, as I recall, 
“Working Class Enemy.” They were no 
more subtle in their dealings with the in- 
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tellectuals, not even when they were in- 
tellectuals themselves. One remembers 
Granville Hicks’s own New Masses article, 
“White Guards On Parade,” which dealt 
with the New York Times Book Review. 
Those who agitated themselves as they did 
over Dreiser would have used their energy 
better if they had put his record as a 
thinker into perspective, or if they had 
criticized Sherwood Anderson (another 
hopeful) for his “communist” novels 
(Beyond Desire and Kit Brandon) not tol- 
erantly, but sharply, as poorly conceived 
and badly drawn, inferior in every respect 
to his less enlightened writings at their 
worst. But such a suggestion would have 
seemed the most feeble and academic of 
ideas at the time. What good Dreiser 
would have derived from sensible criti- 
cism, it is difficult to say; but Anderson, 
rather than abandoning fiction because, as 
he said, “nobody reads novels,” might 
have looked to his laurels. 

The sad thing was the logic which 
guided litero-political criticism, its con- 
viction that the social skies would fall if 
some objectivity and larger knowledge 
were mixed with special interests. There 
was, apparently, no realization that dam- 
age could be done. There was often, to be 
sure, no desire to learn whether any was 
being done. Readers who might in their 


time have been impressed, for example, by 
the virtuously “correct” literary articles 
which Orrick Johns had written during 
his stay in the Communist Party, might 
have been surprised—I don’t recall that 
anyone was—to note the reasons he was 


able to record in his autobiographical 
Time of Our Lives (1937) for leaving the 
party. He was, simply, tired of the discip- 
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line. There was nothing wrong with the 
party; only, he wanted to be free. More 
talented and sincere writers may have had 
more turgid and disturbing experiences. 
We have too little easily available testi- 
mony on this score. But the effect of regi- 
mentation on Johns and others was trifling 
compared to the general confusion which 
such duty-writing as theirs disseminated. 


IF, THEREFORE, there was any tragedy in 
the literature of the thirties, it was that 
successive world catastrophes were needed 
to blast through the complacency, the re- 
ligious fervor of those who presumed to 
lead the way—or were willing to be led— 
toward emancipation on the “cultural 
front.” But Granville Hicks, in 1940, had 
one more shot to fire in defense of his 
era: for what was the alternative? Louise 
Bogan, who had always hated proletarian 
literature, was happy now, he observed, 
to announce that it was dead, and that 
“the purely formal and delight-giving 
manifestations” of language were in the 
ascendency. 

In the fourteen years since Mr. Hicks’s 
remark these “manifestations” have had a 
fulsome day of their own, if not a popular 
one—though “delight-giving” might seem 
a farfetched phrase to apply to the expli- 
cation of texts; and they have wielded an 
influence from the Library of Congress 
to the University of California. Even 
writers with no stomach for the old prole- 
tarian literature have wondered, though, 
whether there might not be some place 
for “social significance” in American writ- 


ing—indeed, whether American writing 
can reasonably play a useful role in Ameri- 
can affairs without it. At some point, 
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surely, the ugly stories of the last war will 
all have been told, the adolescent troubles 
of a J. D. Salinger will have become repe- 
titious, the explication of Eliot will have 
become too specialized for anybody. What 
then? 

And what if some permutation of eco- 
nomic or social trouble should hit us 
again? The faults of political literature are 
much less self-evident than one might 
suppose. Nor is the genre thoroughly 
dead; one need only glance through the 
current Masses and Mainstream to see how 
alive it seems to that journal’s editors and 
audience. Sometimes I myself, when read- 
ing in the literature of the thirties and 
trying to see the matter from the point 
of view of the writers, have noticed how 
the constant hammering of ideology can 
affect one as in a dream, so that it almost 
seems reasonable, and understandable. One 
must pause to remember that all he has 
been reading is in defiance of reality— 
that these fantasies were created by writers 
who were crass and self-deluding, if not 
worse; and that in most cases the writers 
have since repudiated their utterances, in 
word or deed. 

One need only review the astonishing 
campaign conducted in behalf of the Ros- 
enbergs (a campaign which inspired, 
among other things, poems, songs, and 
stories) to suspect that Americans are still 
as susceptible to easy intellectual pickups 
as they ever were. Consider Howard Fast, 
who has recently received the Stalin 
Award, and whose fictionalized American 
histories have circulated in what must now 
be the millions of copies. His history is not 
only very bad; it is deceptive. I have heard 
American historians (conservative ones, at 
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that) say they recommend Fast to stu- 
dents because his books “stimulate inter- 
est” in history. Some supposedly compe- 
tent persons even maintain that Fast’s 
work is good; I cite one William S. Lynch 
on Fast’s The American, only because the 
review appeared in the Saturday Review, 
as popular a publication in the field as one 
can mention. The date is July 20, 1946: 
“Within the framework of a fictionalized 
biography of an important but not well 
enough known American political figure 
[John P. Altgeld], Howard Fast has pro- 
duced another extremely satisfactory 
study.” Suffice it here to say that this is 
an outrageous statement. It should shame 
its author. 

It does not help to pass by the expe- 
riences of the thirties and try to start 
afresh. To review the period is to start 
afresh: to consider what we are and where 
we are with reference to reality. And 
though I have emphasized the American 
scene, the problem does not end at our 
borders, or with our own affairs. Thus, I 
receive a free copy of Ibérica: for a Free 
Spain and a request that I subscribe. I ask 
myself, why? The articles discuss Franco 
Spain without enthusiasm, as is to be ex- 
pected, and suggest that their writers 
could do much better than Franco, if they 
were in control in Madrid. I wonder what 
the evidence is that they could. If they ex- 
plained why they failed before, what the 
“passions of clan, group and party” were 
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which Ramon Sender now says destroyed 
them in the days of the Spanish “Re- 
public” (in a New Masses article for April 
20, 1937, Sender asserted that “Our [Peo- 
ple’s] Front Is Solid”), if they discussed 
such a book as Constancia de la Mora’s In 
Place of Splendor (1939), which I happen 
to have read, and which purported to give 
what we in this country like to call the 
“true facts’—I might be interested. I 
might subscribe. As it stands, I do not 
need these contributors to tell me about 
the virtues of freedom; they may keep 
their platitudes. 

And so may some of our own country- 
men. Political literature in the old sense 
does not seem very imminent, at least for 
so long as our economic prosperity and 
peaceful international circumstances con- 
tinue. One rather prefers the desultory of- 
ferings of our present-day free, if largely 
aimless, writers. If nothing else, they have 
thrown some deep anchors into individ- 
ualism, and have not been ashamed to dis- 
cuss love and dignity. One rather hopes 
that they are sharpening their wits for 
whatever permutations of life and ideas 
our times may offer, and that, speaking 
for the rest of us, they will be able to 
give an account of us which carries the 
overtone of honor. But... 

I think we will be well advised not to be 
too sure of ourselves. It could happen 
again. There is not one scintilla of evi- 
dence that it couldn’t. 


In Lieu of Refusal 
Under the First Amendment 


CECIL GRAY 


My brothers—we the variously invited have received 
another invitation: we are adjured 

by certain state polemicists 

to lift our voices in the old star-spangled manner, 
the blind incontinence with which we wooed the girl 
who laves her lonely feet in New York Harbor waters. 


(It is rumored that the dawn’s early light 
has found us waking with strange women... 
Someone has been talking.) 


Look. Nothing we’ve found to say about the masses 
or how lousy it is to go down in the gray morning 
to someone else’s cheating, none of our brave 
disclosures as we’ve peeled the dingy swaddlings 

of sex, none of our tentative sniffings 

of subconscious effluvia, not even our imitations 

of Sartre and poor Franz Kafka can be said 

to have materially altered the course of the nation. 


The truth? A myth to seek by daylight with a lantern. 


Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 

land where our fathers died in peace, 
believing in the unimpeachable character 
of the Goddess of Liberty 

through whom they brought their sons 
to the first rung of the ladder 

at whose top there was room for them 
surely... 


Father, my Father! 
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THE FABULOUS PRIZE OF FREEDOM HAS BEEN OFFERED 
FOR THE MOST HIDE-RIPPLING MELANGE OF THE VOCABULARY 
OF RECANTATION. AND THERE ARE OTHER PRIZES. 


Now, in the name of hunger, we confess 

to furtive nights in town, in beds less chaste 
than yours, Columbia. Unfaithfulness 

was not our choice, but we were men disgraced 
in our own eyes. You are so glamorous, 

so much to be desired — yet we who wed 

you were condemned to watch your amorous 
dreams of wealthier men, ourselves unfed. 


Sweet Liberty, we never loved nor swore 

to die for anyone but you. The jades we've slept 
with for our passion’s ease have promised more — 
but in the dark we’ve turned from them and wept. 


Unsatisfied we rise at dawn, alone 
and longing for what ought to be our own. 
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CELSO AL. CARUNUNGAN 


Drawings by ROMEO V. TABUENA 


AT THAT TIME, 1944, the Japanese were 
strong and hard in the Philippines, and in 
my town every boy’s dream was to own a 
stolen Japanese samurai sword. To us Fili- 
pinos, possession of one such sword was a 
sign of bravery and patriotism. And I was 
no exception. It was all that I desired most 
in the whole world. One night, I dreamed 
of rows and rows of dead Japanese soldiers 
with eyes closed, mouths opened, and 
bodies smeared with blood clots. I had a 
great time taking their swords and swish- 
ing them in the air. Each time they flashed 
under the hot noon sun, I would shout 
with joy. It was a wonderful dream. 

This was before Linda came to visit us. 
Linda was my cousin who came from 
Manila and whose father died in his sleep. 
She had lived in Manila nearly all her life 
and from the way she danced and talked 
and moved, she must have been having a 
rich life. All the people in our house were 
excited when she came. It was her first 
visit since the start of the war. 

She had a lot of glittering things around 
her neck, her wrists, and her fingers. Her 
dress was short and red and very tight. 
When Uncle Ciano saw her, he stared long 
and said, “Ah!” 
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The Samurai Sword and the Music Box 


For MAJOR AND MRS. FREDERICK W. STOLL 


Aunt Clara stared at her, too; but she 
said, “Bah!” 

Father merely laughed quietly, while 
Mother went on with her cooking. 

Ours was just a little town—about 
thirty grass and bamboo houses, one built 
of wood and fastened by steel nails. They 
were all under tall, slender coconut trees. 
During the monsoon season, when the 
winds from the China seas were angry and 
the rains poured down as if the Malamig 
falls was upon us, the coconut trees pro- 
tected us and we liked the swishing sound 
of the wind-tossed leaves and fell asleep 
to it. 

I was thirteen then, and my Father and 
Mother worked in the coconut plantation 
owned by the wealthy Spaniard whose 
wife and children were thin and pale and 
seldom laughed. They used to live in the 
city, but when the bombs started to fall 
there they moved into our town and stayed 
in the wooden house with the steel nails. 
My sister Maria wove beautiful mats for 
them. 

My Uncle Ciano and Aunt Clara stayed 
with us, too. They have no children and 
Father was glad about that. Father had 
eight already and Mother was still very 
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active and strong. She could carry a sack 
of rice without trouble. 

Our house was small and we slept on 
dried palm-leaf mats laid on the floor made 
of stripped bamboos set half an inch apart. 
This made the house pleasant in summer 
when the fresh air came in not only 
through the windows but also from the 
spaces between the bamboos on the floor. 
Mother was especially fond of the spaces, 
because when we were still infants it 
helped her solve our individual bed 
problems. 


When Linda came for the visit, she. 


complained of the palm-leaf mats and the 
hard bamboo floor. She said that she 
wouldn’t be able to sleep on it, because 
in the city she used a soft bed with cush- 
ions. What a wonderful place the city 
must be! I thought. We used cushions only 
in church for the wedding pair to kneel 
upon, and only if they could afford to pay 
the extra fee to the priest. 

Father and Uncle Ciano made her a 
papag, a bed with coconut trunk posts and 
rattan strips, on top of which they placed 
soft banana leaves covered by a white 
sheet. It was a comfortable bed and the 
last time I could remember that Father 
made one like it was when my oldest sister 
got married and the couple used it on their 
wedding night. 

“I wish that you would not go to so 
much trouble for little me,” said Linda, 
when the bed was almost finished. 

That night the leaves under Linda’s bed 
made funny sounds each time she moved 
in her sleep. I could hear Uncle Ciano 
laughing quietly beside me. He laughed 
also the first night my sister got married. 
But I started to think about how wonder- 
ful the city must be, and my heart beat 
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very fast as I imagined the way people 
slept there. I felt, for the first time in my 
life, that the bamboo floor was hard to 
sleep on. 

At breakfast the next morning, Linda 
said, “In the city, money is very easy to 
get.” She looked and smiled at my un- 
married sister Maria and then continued, 
“But only if you know how.” 

Linda was like a calendar picture when 
she smiled. Her lips were very red, not 
from chewing betel nuts like Aunt Clara, 
but from a kind of shiny paint. She had 
curly hair, cut short almost like a man’s. 
And I wondered what she would do if she 
bathed in the river, like the other girls 
in my town, who covered their bodies with 
their thick, long hair when they came out 
of the water to dress. 

She opened her brown trunk and she 
showed her new dresses to all of us. We all 
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crowded in the middle of the room where 
we slept at nights. We looked at the clothes 
wide-eyed. They were shiny new things, 
some red, some black, some with glitter- 
ing things. My sister Maria looked ardently 
at them, the way she looked at my oldest 
sister’s wedding dress on the day she got 
married. 

Mother and Aunt Clara looked hard at 
Father and Uncle Ciano instead of at the 
dresses. 

Then I saw a varnished wooden square 
box with a handle and a dog painted on 
the top. 

“What is this?” I asked Linda, lifting it. 

“Careful, boy,” she said, moving to my 
side. ““That’s a phonograph.” 

She opened the box, placed a thin black 
plate on it, and wound it with the handle 
on the side. The sounds came, slowly at 
first, then faster and faster till it was very 
exciting to hear. “Yes, we have no bananas 

it said. 

It was a fascinating thing. It was like 
the city—fast, exciting, new. After a time, 
the disc stopped whirling and Linda placed 
a new one. This time, the music was slow 
and sweet, almost dreamy. “Oh dream of 
love ...” it said. It was like the swishing 
of the coconut leaves during the monsoon 
nights. It almost lulled me to sleep. I forgot 
about the samurai swords gleaming in the 
sun. It was nothing compared to this. In 
that very moment, all I wished for in the 
whole world was a black, whirling disc in 
a square music box. 

That night, I heard Linda talking very 
seriously with my sister Maria. They were 
under the house and I could hear their 
voices through the spaces on the floor. 

“You see,” Linda said, “I came here to 
help you, cousin. You can have lovely 
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things like I have if you would go to 
Manila with me. This town is not the place 
for a young girl like you. You are pretty, 
Maria...” 

Maria said nothing. She looked at Linda 
as if she was a hungry child wanting to 
cry for food, but couldn’t. 

“T will talk to your mother about this,” 
Linda said. Then, they went up to the 
house and proceeded to the kitchen where 
Mother was boiling some sweet potatoes. 
I stood up to meet them and excitedly said, 
“Cousin Linda, how much is a music box?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. ““Must be 
very expensive. It was given to me.” 

As they entered the kitchen, Maria 
closed the bamboo door and I couldn’t 
follow them. So I ran downstairs and 
listened through the spaces on the floor 
right below the kitchen. 

“Aunt,” Linda said. “How would you 
like to let Maria go with me to Manila?” 

She had a very sweet voice. It was like 
the voice of Aling Petra who sang in 
church during weddings and special 
funerals. 

“What is it, Linda?” Mother said and 
her voice was husky, but soft and warm. 
It was the kind of voice you would love to 
hear when you couldn’t sleep at night. 

“I said, Maria could make better money 
in Manila, Auntie. She will make more 
money in a day with me than she would in 
a month weaving mats.” 

“She does not know anything but weave 
mats, Linda,” Mother said. 

“That’s all right, she’ll learn. I'll teach 
her.” 

Mother did not answer her any more 
and when Father came home that evening 
from the plantation, they talked about it 
as they lay on the palm-leaf mat. Father 
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thought that Maria could go if she wanted 
to. After all, it might help in the family 
finances. 

“Remember that nowadays, the order 
for mats that she gets is not much,” Father 
explained. 

Mother merely sighed. 

At lunchtime the next day, Linda said 
that I could have the music box if I could 
accompany my sister to the city. Mother 
would not let Maria go to the city alone. 

“She’s only nineteen,” said Mother, wip- 
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ing her eyes with the hem of her skirt. 
“She’s never been to the big city before.” 

“She has to finish the big mat for the 
Spaniard,” said Aunt Clara. Maria looked 
at Aunt Clara, then at Mother, then at 
Linda. All three were eating quietly. There 
was no loud, happy conversation that we 
used to have. Finally, Father rose up, 
looked at Mother, and said in his rough, 
loud voice, “The rice is good. The fish 
is good. Ah, I ate so much!” Then when he 
was at the water jar, he turned to Maria 
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and said, “Maria, you better work faster 
on the Spaniard’s mat if you want to go 
with Linda right away.” 

“T will wait for her to finish the mat,” 
said Linda. Mother left the table and went 
to the kitchen. Aunt Clara followed her. 
Then they talked between themselves. 

Linda came over to my side and smiled 
and said, “When we get to Manila, I'll 
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give you some more discs to play on the 
phonograph.” Then she patted me on 
the head and I felt fine. I felt like I was 
at the top of the tallest coconut tree. 

In two days, the mat was done. It was 
a beautiful mat with red and white and 
blue designs. The Spaniard paid Maria 
more than enough money to pay for our 
trip to the city. 

When we were about to leave, Mother 
and Aunt Clara cried in the kitchen. 
Father and Uncle Ciano talked with me 
under the house. I wore my new white 
shirt, my new red shorts, and my wide- 
brimmed straw hat. I wore my black shoes 
which I wore only during weddings and 
funerals and when I served in church. 

“Be a good boy, huh?” Father said. 

“Watch Maria very well, huh?” Uncle 
Ciano said. 

“Yes, Father. Yes, Uncle,” I answered. 
But I was thinking of the music box. 

Then all was ready and Maria and I 
jumped into the cart we used in taking 
coconuts to the river. Uncle Ciano beat the 
carabao, our water buffalo, and we moved 
sluggishly until we reached the station. 
We ate in the cart and waited for the train. 
The train came and Maria took me by the 
hand. Mother and Aunt Clara kissed me 
and Maria, but Linda kissed Father and 
Uncle Ciano. There were red lip marks 
left on the faces of both Father and Uncle. 
From the window of the train, I saw 
Mother and Aunt Clara pointing angrily 
at the marks. Linda saw them, too, and she 
laughed very loud. 

We reached Manila before sunset. There 
were many people and they were very 
noisy. It was like a special cockfighting 
fiesta in my town. Only there was no 
crowing of the cocks and I did not know 
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anybody. Outside there were thousands 
of lights and still more people. I did not 
know where to look. Linda called for an 
automobile and we all got in. 

“This is a taxi,” Linda said like a teacher 
giving her first lesson. 

“Un-huh,” I said. I did not know what 
she meant. 

The car moved fast and so did the people 
on the streets. It was all so exciting, like 
floating on a bamboo raft downstream 
during the great floods. 

Linda’s house was a great wooden build- 
ing with stone steps and pink curtains. 
The windows were of mother-of-pearl 


shells. The floor was of shiny boards and 
there were no spaces between them. It was 
so clean you would need no plates to 
eat on it. 

Kulasa, Linda’s servant, served us the 
dinner. The room was warm and we wiped 
the perspiration off our faces. But Maria 
said, “Don’t you feel cold?” I laughed and 
thought that she was being funny. 

After dinner, Linda told Maria that she 
was expecting guests that night. And 
Maria must dress well. 

“I wrote to them that we were coming 
tonight,” Linda said. 
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“IT haven’t got a thing to wear,” Maria 
said shyly. 

“T’ll lend you one of mine for tonight,” 
Linda said smiling. Maria did not answer. 

Linda helped Maria put on her dress, 
while I went out to the living room to play 
with the music box. “Yes, we have no 
bananas,” it said, and my heart was filled 
with joy. I was now in the city. 

“This is too short for me,” said Maria 
as they came out of the room. 

“Nonsense, it’s just right,” said Linda. 
“My friends—our friends—will like you 
in it.” 

Then Linda dabbed some paint on 
Maria’s cheeks and fixed her hair before 
the huge mirror, and soon Maria was like 
a calendar picture herself. 

The living room was large and the chairs 
were so soft, a hen could lay an egg on 
them. As we waited for the guests, Linda 
placed more discs on the phonograph. She 
was very happy. She danced to the music 
all by herself and sang, “When the deep 
purple falls . . .” and smiled at us. 

“You are pretty, Maria,” she said finally. 
“Very pretty.” 

Maria said nothing. She just smiled 
sheepishly. That was her kind of smile 
when the parish priest in our town told 
her that she was growing to be a real lady. 

It was wonderful—the music, the house, 
the city. It was even better than living in 
the Spaniard’s house with steel nails. Or 
having a hundred samurai swords. 

The guests arrived at ten o’clock. All of 
them were Japanese officers. They dragged 
their feet as they walked, and their shoes 
made hollow sounds as if they were too 
big for them. One of them had four 
watches around his left wrist. 

I saw their long swords dangling from 
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their hip-sides and my old love for them 
nearly returned, but the music box was 
playing, “Yes, we have no bananas,” again, 
and it was so exciting and I thought— 
what a wonderful place the city is! 

They all sat down on the soft chairs and 
Linda smiled sweetly at them. She said, 
“This is my pretty cousin I was telling you 
about.” Then she held Maria’s shoulders. 

One of the officers pulled a chair near 
Maria. 

“You are very pretty girru,” he said. 
He smiled and two gold teeth flashed. 
Maria said nothing. She just twisted and 
twisted her handkerchief around her 
fingers. 

“Dat dress you wear, I gave dat to 
Rinda,” he said. “She is good girru. I rike 
her company very much.” 

Maria still said nothing. She looked at 
Linda, then at me, and she was like a sheep 
tied to be killed. The music box was still 
playing. “Yes, we have no bananas,” it 
said. 

“If you are good to me, I wir give you 
some pretty dresses, too. You are very 
beautifurr girru, Maria.” 

Maria kept on twisting and twisting the 
handkerchief, first around one finger, then 
around another. 

“She is very bashful,” Linda said. “She 
is very new to the city.” 

The Japanese rose from his chair and 
went nearer to Maria. Then, he stroked 
Maria’s hair. “Nice girru, Maria. I gave 
Rinda pretty nice tings. I gave Rinda 
phonograph. I wir give same to you.” 

Linda laughed very loud and it was not 
nice to hear. “You're very enjoyable, Cap- 
tain Uewaki,” she said. The music box was 
still going on. 

Then he tried to stroke Maria’s cheeks, 
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but like a sheep that was suddenly set free, 
she jumped from her chair and rushed to 
Linda and cried, “Linda, I—I am going 
home!” 

“You’re crazy, Maria! Now is your 
chance. He’ll give you anything you want, 
if you’ll be good to him. Look at me. Look 
at my house. Be sensible, Maria. You have 
attracted him already. Go to him, please, 
Maria.” 

But Maria said nothing. Tears were 
glistening on her cheeks making awful 
paths on the powder and paint on her face. 
She looked like a muddy rice-field. She 
came to me and held me by the hand and 
they were cold and nervous hands. 

“Let’s go, boy. Let’s go!” she said. “Let’s 
go home.” 

The music box was still playing as I 
stood up and went with her to the door. 


The Japanese officer followed us. Linda 
also ran after us. 

“Maria! Maria!” she shouted. “You’re a 
crazy girl. Crazy girl!” 

But we did not listen to her. We did not 
turn back. We ran down the stone steps 
fast. I could hear the loud voices of the 
Japanese officers talking to Linda as we 
were running away to the dark city streets. 
I could hear also Linda’s voice shouting 
back at the officers. And as I was thinking 
how foolish I was not to have pulled one 
of the officers’ swords before we ran away, 
I heard the music box still playing the 
same tune. But this time, it was a terrible 
broken sound that went over and over. 
“Yes, we have no ban... .” it said. “Yes, 
we have no ban... Yes, we have noban... 
Yes, we have no ban... Yes, we have no 
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The Rescue 


WILLIAM GOYEN 


1r was the second day of Chris’ coma, 
and the rains had begun again, this time 
torrential. I began to work round the 
heart of Chris. 

As our hospital was situated in a low 
place, by noon the waters had begun to 
rise. It was as though Chris and I were 
safe in a dry cove under a waterfall. I 
began to manipulate the loom—the strings 
and wires and little wooden shuttles that 
would bring his body to move again— 
this time in the area of his breast, for his 
heart was struggling. We were in that ter- 
ritory, where our conversation went on. 
Now it seemed that the working of the 
loom was the turning of a wheel that 
caused the flooding of a memory and could 
bring, through struggle, rescue from it. 

Was it error that I took my subject so 
to myself? Did hallucination or vision, 
out of lonely judgment, follow: I can 
only put down what happened. 

By nightfall, the waters of the flood 
had risen already to the level of the second 
floor, where we were, and we knew the 
night would be a perilous one, because 
the rains still poured down upon us. We 
began to make plans for evacuation to the 
third and topmost floor if that should 
become necessary. Chris hung above the 
level of the water, dry and safe, coming 
slowly to life on the loom I worked. All 
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the earth seemed covered with water and 
my weaving movements were like the 
rowing of a boat with my patient as my 
passenger. 

We should have known a flood was 
coming, because for a whole week before 
the rains all the animals knew it was com- 
ing. You never heard so many bullfrogs 
in all Kingdom; crickets and treefrogs, 
too, were calling and sobbing all night 
long; and scrootch-owls scrootching. And 
all during the first night of Chris’ coma 
one lone frog sobbed and sobbed outside 
below his window, like a human voice, 
as I worked the loom round Chris’ head. 
The zoo, a mile away, was unhappy and 
troubled, the nervous horses stamped and 
snorted their heads, the cats called and 
the elephants sounded their baleful trum- 
pets. It was a disturbed night. The men’s 
wounds augured bad weather, too, and 
so I was reminded again of the connec- 
tion between animal and human wound- 
ing. It had been so dry. The very land 
cracked and was like an old face—if you 
have ever noticed an old face, how it is 
like the ground. But never you mind, the 
drouth was broken, and then some, and 
for a long time. 

The first rain was green rain, if you’ve 
ever seen it; but the whole world, trees 
and houses and grass, seemed yellow. It 
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was going to be a catastrophe, and we 
should have known it. The limbs of the 
patients knew it, where the patients did 
not. But the animals had known it first. 
They always do, yet it is said they have 
no minds. 

By nightfall we began the evacuation 
to the top floor. The children were first, 
and the little Preacher, Lord Bottle, was 
preaching passionately in his sleep as we 
carried him up, crying out between ex- 
hortations, “Nurse, Nurse, bottle! bot- 
tle!” and of course this sermon, a special 
one for us all, rising out of the extraordi- 
nary circumstances, touched on The Flood. 
The ambulatory patients went in a slow 
line on their crutches, complaining of 
their wound, and because of the fragility 
of the patients, the removal took hours, 
as they moved like sleepwalkers, and many 
of them were half-asleep or under their 
nighttime sedation. It was all very quiet 
and trancelike, without the slightest con- 
fusion or panic, as though we were acting 
out some prophecy; there was the rhythm 
and spell of dreamlike dancing about it 
all, as though each man carried a tune in 
his head to keep time to. The only sound 
was that of the thundering rain like the 
rolling of many deep waves. We decided 
to move Chris among the last, and so while 
he was waiting for his turn, I worked very 
hard round his heart to make it strong 
enough to move him, navigating his 
wooden bed with the tent over it as if it 
were a boat and I rowing him through the 
waters, a long ways. 

As I looked out the window onto the 
turbulent waters of the rising flood where 
we had searchlights to watch the rising 
level, I never before or after saw such a 
sight. Animals began floating by, because 
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the zoo was wrecked and all the animals 
aloose. Nurses and Internes and what 
patients could help stood on the second 
story gallery and quietly, as if in a dream, 
snatched to salvation every living animal 
they could lay hands on. They threw life- 
lines into the teeming waters and never 
knew what might be brought in: the big 
front room at the far end of the second 
floor was like a menagerie—this was where 
they led the animals that came in as 
though they were welcome and in the 
utmost pacification. In came the lions and 
the giraffes, the elephants and the hippo- 
potamuses, the whole benevolent king- 
dom; and now the hospital seemed to 
move, like the heart of Chris, to be riding 
along on the crest of the flood with all 
this strange cargo and population, this 
sanctuary. We knew there must be gigan- 
tic destruction all outside, since the rem- 
nants and wreckage of it rode and bobbled 
past us through the light of the search- 
lights. Still they came in as they were 
rescued out of the waters, all the peace- 
ful animals, birds and even marvelous 
snakes who did not even show their 
wicked tongues, they were so grateful it 
seemed; and little blinking monkeys 
were brought in, sheep, every kind of ani- 
mal you can imagine. And as they were 
led through the ward, they were mingled 
with the quiet and benign procession of 
the delicate wounded men, they all went 
out together. 

Pretty soon we began to see people 
floating by and they were pulled in, too, 
when they could be caught. The waters 
kept rising and rising and the torrent 
falling, the way a fall causes a rise. One 
man that was saved and brought into our 
sanctuary—coming by holding on to a 
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floating door that seemed, in the search- 
light, to be a door of light—when he 
was snatched in and dried off, said he saw 
rafts floating and got on one, saw two 
eyes, said “who’s on this raft with me,” 
and twas a bear. He got off in a hurry. 
Said he saw another raft and got on it 
and there was a great big snake. He said 
he got off quick. “Well,” his rescuers said, 
“they’re both in there, in the other room, 
the bear and the snake; we saved them.” 
And he did not say a word, the rescued 
man. Another, a woman, told us that the 
Italians were all in the trees in the dark, 
calling lo morird! lo moriro! 

How the building stood I’ll never know. 
Occasionally it shuddered with the stiff 
twisting of the waters, but otherwise it 
rode them as lightly as a buoy. Yet it was 
filled with all this humanity and life. More 
people were pulled in. Children who had 
lost their parents but hoped to find them 
upstairs in this sanctuary, delicate old 
men holding to their breast a little hen or 
cock like a drop of feathers, or a drenched 
staring old cat under their arms; two 
wilted little nuns looking as though all 
the starch had been rinsed out of them, 
wearing their habits like drenched wings; 
and so many more. 

With all the quiet suffering and the 
dumbshow traffic of the crippled, the 
drowning and the washing away, all I 
could really think of was what was poor 
Chris dreaming through it all, in his other 
country, alone through it all. He is the 
only safe one, really, I thought, for he is 
up above and over and clear of all this 
washing water down below him. I kept a 
watch on him to see if he might make 
some sign to say that he was coming down 
from his coma that raised him above it 
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all; but there was not yet any sign, he 
was closed up in his dry tent. I worked 
round his heart until the time to move 
him away in his bed to the third floor. 
Once, I turned to see a huge and hideous 
hippo coming through the window, he 
had been helped out of the flood, and 
someone said he is the ugliest creature God 
created. But one of the refugees, a little 
old bent gray man who had just been 
brought up saved, said, “These creatures 
are the most sensitive and delicate of all. 
Do not let them hear you speak of their 
repugnance, for they live among men only 
through love, and if they sense that they 
are ridiculed, they will die.” The gentle 
hippo went on his way, led by someone, 
to the menagerie in the far room. But 
soon, because it was feared that the sec- 
ond story would be engulfed, the animals 
were moved up the stairs. We heard the 
ghostly sounds of the great hooves and 
clawed feet on the steps. When I navi- 
gated Chris in his bed into the large wide 
third-floor sanctuary, I saw a lovely sight: 
the patients were in one end, quiet and 
at rest, and at the other end of the room 
the large beautiful family of animals, 
every kind, was gathered together, some 
lying, some sitting, some standing licking 
themselves dry or resting or licking others 
dry—there was the clean odor of wet 
fur—the whole company of the sanctuary 
had made friends and there was a har- 
mony and a good-will among all that 
household, the peaceable kingdom. 

We rode through the flood for days 
and days, no one knew how long. I cer- 
tainly don’t remember. Everybody helped 
with the preparation of food and with 
the housekeeping, and the household of 
animal and wounded flourished. 
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We rode the flood, and I waited for 
some sign from Chris. But he rode it like 
a buoy, rocking as I rolled him gently 
from side to side upon the loom I worked. 
As I tended his notebook, too, I left Chris 
to look into it for another sign to go by. 

I found some pages written in Venice, 
for “Venice,” and a date, were signed 
down at the end of the writing. What I 
read rose up into my head like a cry of 
Proteus out of the waters and sank back 
again. Something was rescued by Chris, in 
Venice, I saw, and again, there in the 
ward: 


The Wounding of My Ancestry 


I THINK of my grandmother’s house in 
the city where she had moved, and she 
has given me the money in a little black 
purse and the list to buy at the store, the 
same things: a loaf of Wonderbread with 
the colored glasses inside the wrapper and 
postcard pictures of fishes and birds to 
be looked at through them; and a fifteen 
cent soup bone. I can hear her deaf wom- 
an’s flat voice crying “Why don’t any 
of my children ever come to see me?” as 
she sat in her rocking chair with one leg 
folded under her, the guitar like a baby 
across her lap. In the next room, but not 
the one where Beatrice lay moaning with 
her headache that never seemed to let her 
alone and for which they had scarred her 
beautiful face by operations to try to 
find the source of her misery, I can hear 
my grandmother sing “I'll Be No Stranger 
There” as she played the guitar; and look- 
ing at the wreck of the sleepingporch with 
so many beds and cots—for Beatrice’s two 
children, for Fay’s two, for me, for my 
grandmother, for my grandfather who 
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would not stay home, for Fay and for 
Jock, I think of the plight of the kitchen 
with the boiler of kidney beans on the 
stove and the roaches running, the drip- 
ping faucet that stained the sink rust- 
colored, and of the backyard where the 
fig trees smell rotten and the damp weeds 
steam in the hot sun, and the pervading 
odor of Natural Gas sours the air. 

Then I hear Beatrice’s voice calling me, 
flat like her mother’s, as though she too 
were deaf, but she was so very beautiful, 
blond silken hair that fell in locks around 
her enormous blue eyes... and her scarred 
face round which she wore a veil, as if 
she were masked, even in bed—I see her 
blue eyes peeping over the edge of the 
veil as if it were a wall, and the broken 
shape of mouth when she drew deep 
breaths of pain, the trembling of the veil 
when she cried out. “Chris, please Chris, 
come to your Aunt Beatrice, she is so 
sick.” 

I go into her sad room where her hus- 
band had not set foot for many months, 
he had disappeared, though Aunt Fay’s, 
her third, was around the house all the 
time, having no job nor seeming to want 
any, and he was a young Seaman with 
tattoos and still wearing his Seaman’s 
pants, Jock was his name, he cursed and 
was restless, would come and go or lie on 
the bed he and Fay slept in on the sleeping- 
porch with all the rest, smoking and read- 
ing from a storage of battered Western 
and Romance Stories magazines under the 
bed. “Please help your Aunt Beatrice get 
a little ease from this headache; reach un- 
der the mattress here—don’t tell anybody, 
Chris, your Aunt Beatrice has to have 
some rest from this pain—reach right here 
under the mattress and give me that little 
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bottle. That’s it. This is our secret, Chris, 
and you must never tell anybody.” 

Why should this beautiful Beatrice have 
to die in a Rest Home, alone and none 
of her family ever coming to see her until 
they sent a message that she was dead? 
But I thought, then, that if I had, secretly, 
helped ease her suffering, I had that to 
know, without -telling—until I heard 
them say that she had died from taking 
too much medicine from a hidden bottle, 
and where did she get it and who gave it 
to her? 


Now we are riding, at midnight or 
later, my grandmother and I in the old 
car I went to college in, as fast as I can 
drive it, my little old gasping grand- 
mother no bigger than a hen huddled in 
the seat beside me, clucking and clutching 
at my knee, moaning “Hurry, hurry, 
Chris, your grandmother is dying; God 
will bless you for this. That none of my 
children would come to me when I called” 
(she had called so many times), “and that 
my grandson came to take me where I can 
die in peace, the Lord will bless him. 
Hurry, hurry, Chris, your grandmother is 
choking to death. You go on to college, 
Chris, and don’t let them make you go to 
work, you get your college education and 
you won’t be like the rest of them... .” 
The rain was still falling as it had been 
for a week, it was Spring, and the charity 
hospital was on the banks of the bayou 
which had overflowed and flooded the 
road: the hospital seemed to be rising on 
the water and floating like a huge lighted 
ship. When the waters came to the run- 
ning board of the car, it stalled and could 
go no farther, and I took the light little 
shrugged up shape in my arms and carried 
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her through knee-deep water, reaching the 
hospital. 

We went in the emergency entrance 
and found water on the floor; but the 
charity patients, some Mexicans, some 
Negroes, some poor countryfolk, were sit- 
ting or lying on the benches waiting for 
the Nurses. My grandmother kept chok- 
ing and gasping “tell them to hurry, 
Chris.” They finally carried her to a ward, 
I helping. While they got her to bed, I 
sat in the waiting room hearing the rain 
and going from time to time to the win- 
dow to look out on the rising flood of 
the bayou. I saw animals in distress, float- 
ing and swimming, and one of the Nurses 
told me that the polluted waters of the 
bayou had caused a sickness, a kind of 
plague, for the water supply of the sur- 
rounding section of the city had been con- 
taminated, and did my grandmother have 
the sickness? “No,” I answered, “she is 
just very old and worn out from trying 
to die so many times.” And when I turned 
and said, ‘“‘Please let her die,” the Nurse 
answered that she had died, calling to 
Beatrice. 

I put this down because I have suddenly 
remembered it here in this city built on 
water, and because tonight as I was going 
up the magnificent stairway to the Prin- 
cess Galvana’s dinner party I suddenly 
smelled the odor of kidney beans cooking 
and I heard my grandmother’s voice cry- 
ing “Hurry, Chris, hurry, your grand- 
mother is dying,” and I felt compelled to 
turn back and go away. But for what 
reason? I reasoned with myself, and so 
went on. At dinner I overturned my wine 
glass three times, embarrassing even the 
butler running with napkins, the third 
time. Several Americans were there: Lady 
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A, though, was the only ‘one I knew; a 
beautiful harelipped woman artist, and a 
fortyish, effeminate litterateur who kept 
speaking of the prizes some committee, 
of which he was Chairman, was going to 
bestow shortly. Lady A kept being called 
to the telephone in the next room, return- 
ing the last time to say, “Paris—I’m afraid 
we're going to run into war over oil in 
Persia.” 

Venice, 19.. 


Following these pages put down in 
Venice were more, directly following; and 
they were signed “Rome.” 


The Marvelous Ones 


THE ACT was a marvel. It was one of per- 
fect grace and balance and imperiled 
order. The bodies of The Three were 
clothed entirely in the purest white gar- 
ments like another layer of their skin and 
tight as their own flesh, though they 


seemed somehow beyond nudity. The 
muscles of the two men, and particularly 
those of Marvello, who was powerful yet 
lithe, and the gentle liquid quiver of their 
buttocks, swelled and sank and tightened 
with the erotic grace of male passion. 
Their thighs and loins and bellies sur- 
rounded, as if to insulate, that dangerous 
engine whose language The Act seemed 
to be, the hub and shaft which turned the 
wheel of this marvelous machinery. 
The two men, in the act, drew near each 
other upon the wire in a gradually increas- 
ing ferocity of pressing, their torsos 
hunching and relaxing and hunching 
again as they balanced themselves aloft; 
and then the girl, a crystal and stellar 
creature, would slide down between them, 
delicately fitting as the blade of a sword; 
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and together, in an overwhelmingly excit- 
ing climax, the two young men would fit 
against her almost as if they were mold- 
ing themselves around her voluptuous 
form—it was marvelous the way their 
bodies fitted into one magnificent white 
body of flesh—and move, like a machine, 
to lift her up as though they had ejected 
her from the cleaving opening between 
their one body which their two bodies 
had made. For a moment, then, she had 
slipped from above where she perched on 
a rod both of them held, into the cove 
of their two bodies, had merged into their 
bodies so that what one saw was one male- 
female body, a dazzlingly sensual andro- 
gynous being; and in another moment, 
the single androgyne was writhing and 
hunching and flexing, and in the next 
moment, the female part of this momen- 
tarily created being was thrust upward 
out of them as though having been sud- 
denly created out of that moment of fierce 
and turbulent work and borne into the 
world of air above them. She, as if newly 
created and pure as that, hovered in the 
air above the two men, quivering and 
beatified; and then down into the erotic 
male machine she slid again. What was it 
we were watching? Something we almost 
dared not look upon, yet a sight from 
which we could not turn our eyes. It was 
clear that The Three existed in a violently 
sensual relationship, yet what we saw was 
the spiritual manifestation of it. It was 
the silence of it all that thrilled and ter- 
rified us, this act of “Gli Maravigliosi,” 
“The Marvelous Ones” in the Roman 
Carnival. 

The Three flexed and shimmered in a 
pale moss-blue light that was cast upon 
them from somewhere above; their act 
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was an engine of all order and exquisitely 
wrought relationships; and when they 
were still, in the shape they finally made 
and held, their fury and energy spent— 
how long? it seemed timeless—there was a 
residual quality of purity, of peace, of 
chastity about them. It was a marvel to 
behold. Outside, in the stalls of the side- 
shows were the huge beasts, the monsters 
and the misshapen, and on the platforms 
were the dishonest bodies of mountebanks; 
and beyond these the disorder of the 
town; and farther beyond, the chaos of 
the human world. But here, under this 
pale light in this tent within a tent, was 
the beautiful shape of order wrought 
through sensual work. These three seemed 
to have been struggling not only with the 
bodies of each other—for this is what they 
had to work with toward that ultimate 
bodiless shape they achieved, so that it 
was, finally, the shape of an idea—but 
against the bodies of each other, in some 
tension, some resistance. Yet through it all 
they came to this serene shape of clean, 
of purified order. Something unclean was 
purified in us who watched, something 
imperfect was made, for the moment of 
watching, flawless: we would hold the 
memory of this to go by, if we could keep 
to it, outside this tent, in the sideshows 
where we watched the twistings and 
grovelings of animals and freaks, in the 
town and beyond in the world where we 
struggled within ourselves and in the daily 
world. One could not destroy the vision 
of the gesture of The Three, though he 
could not describe the shape of the ges- 
ture—was it that of a cross, the strong 
Marvello as the beam and the young man 
and young woman as the slender cross- 
pieces, for at the overwhelming climax, 
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in the shape they finally made and held 
so timelessly, Marvello held the two aloft. 
Was it the shape of a weathervane as the 
two birdlike creatures turned in the air 
around the swiveling cock-body of Mar- 
vello; was it a finial shape on the top of 
a stunning tower of a human body? There 
was no describing it. Through my Ameri- 
can mind kept running the little nursery 
rhyme This is the house that Jack built. 
But the gesture of this made shape was 
put into the minds of all onlookers, as if 
under a small glass dome, where it would 
hang, like the gesture itself, to pacify to 
order or torment to disorder. 

Afterward, all of us spent and quiet- 
ened and relieved of some tension, of some 
yearning and craving within ourselves, we 
tried to buy photographs of the Marvelous 
Ones to keep as a reminder; but there 
were none to be had, nor had any ever 
been made, we came to understand. In 
fact, the audience was searched for cam- 
eras before the performance began. There 
was to be no recording of this indescrib- 
able gesture but that which no man could 
prohibit, and many wished they could, 
the senses. That, I knew, was the truth 
of The Three, that they had created for 
us the kind of experience that lives in 
one’s senses. How many live in our loins, 
in our eyes, in our ears and lips! But many 
agents could destroy this sensual recording 
or mutilate it beyond recognition: the 
devilish mirrors within ourselves that dis- 
tort into pantomime and caricature, that 
betrayal of the senses, that sensual decep- 
tion we all use so well to wither away what 
lives in our senses, the betrayal of the ges- 
ture. Yet one knew that the spirit, honest 
and pure and just, holds the rod and walks 
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the wire upon which the flesh performs, 
the spirit’s work. I knew that we all only 
wanted and searched for something to be 
true to, some small sensual image which 
our minds could hold like a hand an object 
through which we could be true to the 
spiritual choices we had made and strug- 
gled to keep; and something through 
which we could love our human world 
and, particularly, the beloved we would, 
each of us, one day find and keep to and 
do our work with, perilously balancing. 

Rome, 19.. 


WE RODE the flood, this strange company, 
and we seemed to flourish. But a woman 
we had rescued fell in love, it was re- 
ported, with a bird, a splendid imperial 
Swan; and one young rescued man, who 
grew restless and impatient, escaped from 
the sanctuary (we did not try to stop 
him, every man did as he pleased) by 
means of wings he made for himself out 
of feathers of some of the birds and out of 
plaster of Paris used for the casts of 
broken limbs. We saw him sail for a mo- 
ment and then fall into the flood. And 
there was a sullen man who had some hid- 
den feeling in him which we could not 
understand, and in the days that followed 
we watched him rankle and knew that 
he felt malice toward someone of the com- 
pany. One night he tried to murder an- 
other man who, so far as we could make 
out, had not committed one unseemly act. 

In time, groups were formed, certain of 
the refugees emerged as leaders with 
causes and others became their followers, 
there was dissension between the groups; 
and so we saw that we had the same race 


of men as had existed before the flood. For 
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awhile we thought we might be beginning 
a new world. There seemed no other that 
had not been destroyed by the catastrophe 
of water, and we seemed the only human- 
ity surviving. But soon we saw that in the 
sanctuary there was going to be the same 
world over again. 

There was a report that a stranger in a 
boat had done a heroic job of rescuing peo- 
ple from houses and trees and rooftops. 
It was now known that he had brought 
people and animals in his boat, and even 
some few precious objects which he 
thought worthy of saving back from the 
destruction of the water. Who was this 
rescuer? He was searched for among the 
company, but no one like him was to be 
found. Then had he drowned, this rescuer, 
had he lost his life in the rescue? The peo- 
ple he had saved tried to describe him, but 
each description, vague and undetailed, 
contradicted the other, and in the end we 
had no more than a sense of the rescuer. 
Some said they had seen him somewhere 
before, but they did not know where. 


We knew we were safe, so long as the 
building survived, what with the animals 
who know more about the catastrophes of 
nature than we humans. In time, they 
would know what to do; they would leave 
when it was time and safe, so we depended 
on the animals. 


DURING THE FLOOD, I worked round the 
heart of Chris; and as I did my work in 
this country of him, I imagined a sad and 
lovely tale to see if it might speak for 
him and for this region of his mysterious 
world that lay in my claim as though I had 
seized or conquered it and now ruled it 
like an emperor. Given as much as I had 
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read from him, my imagination began to 
collaborate with him; and hearing as 
much as I had heard from him, from that 
voice beneath his body, the human cry of 
that face which I heard as I looked at him, 
I began to try to speak with it or to speak 
to it, or to answer it. I began to create, 
or to re-create a world for this body to 
live in. This face of flesh and bone was yet 
a face of earth, like the ground and what 
composes it: clay, quarry, dirt; and like 
what grows in the ground: weed, grass, 
leaf. But we all of us know that some- 
thing, some power, can bring this flesh of 
clay and grass beyond its common sub- 
stance into a race of legendary people, a 
people of larger-than-human stature and 
bearing, and then deliver it back to what 
withers and dies, or stays forever. A man 
who makes such a being raises him to a 
triumphant sense of self through this very 
gesture. It is this gesture which pervades 
and surrounds and emanates from what is 
created or made up. This is the hand, the 
inventing hand which, as if in great 
danger itself (and you see the danger), 
had seized out of pandemonium this or- 
dered image, had snatched it out, whole 
and safe and undamaged from chaos to 
give it; the hand is safe, we know, but it 
quickly obliterates its gesture of salvation 
or any attention to its own heroic act and 
withdraws itself, leaving only the rescued 
image which has, now, taken on a sense 
of its rescuer, and adds that to its own 
meaning. It is this quality of the marvel 
of which I speak. I think you see the proc- 
ess of this construction out of a destruc- 
tion, the way repair works: your object 
and subject (for they are one) seems at 
once about to disintegrate and yet to order 
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itself out of its fragments with astonish- 
ing simplicity and through the means of 
one simple shape or form as the center 
around which the whole design clusters 
and from which it takes its larger shape. 
In the end, this simple, residual shape 
seems to have been seized at the verge of 
disintegration and rescued back into order. 
After one has been in the company of his 
subject for awhile, his subject seems to 
have been saved from his unutterable peril 
and to have been rescued from his dis- 
turbed intensities and passions aloft into 
a permanent and liberated air of grace, 
informed with his own sense of what he 
has been rescued from. For this subject 
is, finally, one who has suffered through, 
together with his creator and savior, what 
has happened to him, what he carries with- 
in himself, his terrible and beautiful vision 
which he has had no fear of showing; and 
he has arrived at this permanent instant 
of integration at which his creator sees 
him there in his now fearless and inde- 
structible totality of himself. The subject 
has not been surrealized or intellectualized 
or psychoanalyzed. To look at your in- 
vented or to live with him for awhile is 
to have to submit to the processes at work 
within him, for he shows you an active, 
dynamic experience of a growing, search- 
ing, suffering process, and to come 
through with him, in the end. This was 
my objective with my patient. 

Now we were both, Chris and I, in 
great danger and in that perilous and deli- 
cate balance of which I have spoken. In 
the service of the idea of Chris, I saw how 
my idea had taken on a moral reality all 
its own, speaking for itself, beyond me 
and independent of me, and it began to 
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add to my invention. What I felt I had _ feet and go its own way, or would it end 

rescued, or was rescuing, had takenon the _ the ghost of an idea, and forever an in- 

sense of its rescuer and added that to it- _—_valid, to whom my ghostly voice would 

self. call out, “Be my idea of you!” I began my 
But would my idea ever walk on two collaboration with him .. . 


A Noise of Battle 


JOSEPH COLEMAN MURPHEY 


He shall cry, yea, roar. 
He shall prevail against his enemies. 
—IsataH 42:13 


It is neither man nov beast 
Nor blackest devil 


Who wears the lesser gods upon his belt, 
Cold death-heads clanging as he cleaves the air. 


As jewels, they, to his black zone of thunder. 
These that have been stone 


Or silent image, citadelled “immortal,” 
Grave aegis guarding all from storm, 


They but encrust his vesture in the heavens. 
Inscriptions mount the capitals of his temple, 


Designs of pagan festival in stone. 
And in his mass their songs abound, 


Have come to sing all praises to this one. 


Of Dionysus’ flesh and blood ambrosial 


Dead remembrance has new name and form, 
So all encompassing, he gorges all. 
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S2zx Poems 


WILLIAM BURFORD 


Man Now... 


Man now, mind of his vast house, 
Successor to the splendor and the shame, 
In an ironic age, will wear the crown 
However fantastic grown, 

Of thorn, or iron, or foolish laurel, 

And give it dignity again. 


There is the comfortable way, 

The humble, common life 

That has its meaning and its blessing — 

The broken bread, the dream-dispensing wine — 
And we have needed to be comforted. 

But the ghosts cry out 

Of that vast house — Up! About! 


You are our man. Take up the crown. 


The Devil 


He smiles, to find himself amidst 
Such reasonable men, to whom he can extend 
His hand, old friend, and we will take it 
Though it turn crooked as the root; 
And when we press, the smoke of hell 
Issues from under the nails. He smiles, 
And we, who are reasonable men, 
Do not believe our eyes — 

even as 
He slips in at the table with us, 
Taking his place in such fine company. 
“Your health,” he ventures, and we must drink, 
For who can cry “Fiend!” these days. 
We linger at this smooth-surfaced table, 
Faces in the gradual diffusion of his smile. 
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The Orphan 


Or gamin, as he said, more orphan-proud, 
With nothing about him to be pitied. 


And in the park of the Champ de Mars 
Under the girdered legs of the Tower 
He opened his soldier’s greatcoat 

Like the Father from His wide heart 

. Unto two wings where the children came 
Crowding and clamoring like sparrows. 


But we have seen the scarecrow in the fields, 
Sad creature, extending his despair 
To the passing wind — 


So when the children changed their game, 
He, who was a man, had his coat 
To button about him, and go whichever way was home. 


The Wheel 


Free! the wide world before him, he 
Made his way to the Wild West arcade, 
Saw his old faces, cried out his names — 
** Jesse” —“Dan’l Boone” — echoes, 

Dying, in a hall of games. 


And rode, at last, to hell and back 
The turning, eternal ferris wheel, 
Over his history, the caravans reeling 
Overland to the wagonwheeling sea, 

In the circle of his dreaming. 


Found, and led back again, he 
Told the strange tale of his day free: 
“Out of the deep and over the wall 
Enormous the wheel come crawlin’; 
And it caught me — do you see and nought 


Believe? — mote on the scroll of the law.” 


A Sea Story 


I know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach. 
Tue RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


Stark against the sky 

Its mast as the abandoned cross; 
And when I, in my turn, set foot 

The chill through my body passed — 
That steel ship to recognize. 


Alone with my fellow passengers 
I watched the human figures 
Grouped upon the cliff, 

And at its base the waves 
Reaching with parting fingers. 


The ship moved through a sea 

Of blue and green like jade, 

And there were rainbows in the spray; 
An infinite vagueness prevailed, 

A quietness for days and days. 


When like our memory the wind 
In the wiring began to cry; 

And the ocean darkened as of old, 
Carved of an ice like coal, 

Ridges and silent hollows. 


But for our shadow that followed 
Alongside us on the foam, 

We had no sense of motion; 

And the spray that like mane was torn 
From the neck of the screaming wave. 


The only light was back far 
Inside, and by it 1 could see 

The desperate gestures of a creature 
Jerking there unheard, 

While the wind made hissing choir. 
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What world or person to embrace? 
Grotesque the figure behind me, 
Ahead the whole of the sea. 

I reached for the iron railing — 
Weed in the mouth of the whale. 


Standing now before nothing, 
Suddenly I felt the touch, 

The whisper of a presence; 

And hovering upon the depths, 
A ghostly phosphorescence, 

The weed-hung, luminous face 
And two arms that were nailed, 
Swept to their huge embrace. 


At the Track 


In the morning, 

Misty, 

A chill in the air, 

The long stands empty, 


We leaned at the railing 

With our steaming cup of hands, 
And there came through the distance 
Upon a horse slowly walking 

Such a dreamy-faced rider 


Who had let drop the reins. 


It seemed 
We could have reached and 
Touched him — 


Except for the crop 

Which stuck stiffly out 

Of his side. 

It pierced the slumped body, 
Nodding as it came, 

And kept the metronomic time 

The horse trod the smoldering miles. 


Landscape Without Figures 


LARS LAWRENCE 


The City and the Sky 


THE TOWN was young as human habita- 
tion went; but like an undernourished 
child, stunted and delinquent, it seemed 
to have grown old without ever pa.sing 
through adolescence or maturity. It looked 
as if a moldy slum had been torn up 
from some soggy river-bank and plunked 
down on this aseptic acre to fend for itself. 

There was no accounting for Reata’s 
awesome ugliness. In a desert region rich 
in tawny adobe and delicately tinted lime- 
stones, the railroad barons who founded 
the city in the eighties had chosen to build 
of wood—chill in winter, stifling in sum- 
mer, creaking and sagging and warping 
under climatic extremes—as if to assert 
how different they were from the “primi- 
tive” Hopis and Pueblos who imperti- 
nently insisted on surviving housed in 
native materials. 

Once you looked at the sky, the city’s 
architecture seemed a badge of perversity; 
so did also the haggard tensions and indoor 
pallor of so many of the inhabitants over 
thirty; for overhead was a glory of Gulf- 
Stream blue, which, like a tropic sea, as 
the sun soared, broke dramatically into 
blinding-white whitecaps of cloud. 

Like a tropic sea the sky had a tidal 
rhythm. Every morning clean little cu- 
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muli surfed out from the horizon, crowd- 
ing up toward the zenith till by noon 
they shadowed the desert as if for the 
siesta hour, and every evening, with tidal 
regularity, drifted back to the edge of 
the world. 

They were born at morning over the 
mountains that ringed the plain. For half 
the day they waxed in their blue bowl 
like amole suds whipped into convolu- 
tions of astonishing intricacy, budding out 
bubbly domes and towers that glowed at 
their tops as their bellies flattened and 
purpled with shadow. 

Toward midday they closed the tur- 
quoise spaces between them and blotted 
up the glare. Suddenly the land lost luster; 
it seemed to shrink and cower like a female 
desirous and fearful. For an hour, dark 
parallelograms of rain leaned heavily over 
the snow-tipped mountains, rinsing pine 
forests and filling stone canyons with roar. 
Over the thirsting desert rags of moisture 
hung tantalizing, drying and dissolving 
before they reached the ground. A few 
fat drops might fall on Reata, but hardly 
more, and generally none. Then the sun 
hammered bright wedges between the 
clouds, pried them apart, and started them 
on their retreat, shrinking visibly, back 
toward the mountains. At sundown they 
gleamed awhile like incandescent wafers 
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before vanishing altogether into thin 
green air. 

The tide of men was contrary. As the 
clouds moved out and up into the morning 
sun, men moved downward into the 
earth. The brightest hours they spent in 
darkness, and at evening, as the clouds 
drifted downward, they came up, wrung 
dry of life, foul with black dust, numb 
to the sweetness of evening. 

It was late before the waters lavished 
on the mountains reached the plain; and 
when they did they ripped out deep gashes 
like forked lightning in the earth, plun- 
dering topsoil in blind vengeance against 
men who had stripped the surface of grass 
with sheep, of wood with axes, men who 
might have trapped and sweetened the 
waters but who slept like uneasy con- 
querors with guns at their sides. 

It was later still when the fruit of men’s 
cough and sweat reached the impersonal 
engines that burned it as mere coal, 
burned it prodigally, the waste of it 
vengefully smudging the sky and griming 
the paintwork. 

Nature was plundered and wasted, and 
men were plundered and wasted. Between 
the human and the elemental tides was 
no reciprocation, no connection, only a 
writhing agony common to the halves of 
a severed snake. It was a torment of dis- 
cordant notes that endlessly promised and 
endlessly refused resolution, an irritation 
that unhinged reason and made every- 
thing that happened improbable. 


Sunset 


In Reata sunset was a come-on for 
tourists, a salesman’s sample of the won- 
ders of the Southwest, a loss-leader like 
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the fiestas promoted by some towns to 
swell hotel and restaurant receipts, boost 
the sale of gasoline and souvenirs, plant 
an item in the Sunday travel pages of 
eastern papers, and give the Indians a 
chance to unload a raft of pottery, bead- 
work, and junk jewelry. 

Tonight the cosmorama was self-con- 
sciously expert, performing all the tricks 
imitated by neophytes of art—the golden 
fans, the pink plumes, all colors from a 
thick blood-crimson, through carmine, 
rose, and orange, to the palest shell stain 
on the highest wisp of cirrus. As the sun 
disappeared, the blush faded from the 
remnant of snow on the mountains, leav- 
ing them a jagged silhouette of cobalt 
edged with a trickle of gold. 

Later the west would glow greenish. 
Still later the stars would open one by one 
like showy flowers of fire, giving even a 
moonless night radiance and perspective. 
The air would crisp like a good chilled 
wine, while the earth remained warm and 
odorous as a recently vacated bed. In the 
end it too would lose its heat, cooling 
clammy like a corpse. 

In between was twilight, when the air 
alternated tepid breaths and cold, a rhy- 
thmic lapsing and fading of light, color, 
temperature, tension, a summing up and 
a taking stock and a sigh of relaxation. 


American Way 


To the inhabitants of the desert dawn 
is a diurnal re-creation of the world. With 
the first bluish pallors in the east, energies 
recruited in sleep become manifest as a 
soft stirring, a patter of paws and mocca- 
sins, ample yawns and stretches, subdued 
clearing of throats and nostrils, murmured 
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prayers, corn meal sprinkled to the four 
directions. Cattle snuffle dry alfalfa, in- 
fant mouths smack distended over breasts, 
shivering dogs leave the shelter of byres 
and doorways to await the sun, hens 
cackle a paean to the first egg. Axes bite 
at dry faggots, pots chime together, hob- 
bled colts mince off in search of ditch- 
water. Smoke ascends in pale straight 
strings from chimney pots and smoke- 
holes and sheep-camp fires. The appearance 
of Sun Father is one of the day’s climaxes, 
properly celebrated on housetops and hil- 
locks by his sons and daughters deep in 
the heart, behind clouded eyes, with a 
minimum of visible ritual. The high-whin- 
ing song floating from a distance could 
be a prayer or it could be an affirmation 
of life new-born in the night. 

The world contains much of good and 
also evil. There are good days and bad 
days, fat years and lean. But it is not an 
unreasonable world. Whether the day is 
good or bad, the year lean or fat, depends 
not on one’s simple separate self, because 
there is no such thing as a simple separ- 
ate self but only a morsel of the wholeness 
of the People. If the People do all together 
the things the Ancient Ones have taught 
them, and if they say the words and per- 
form the gestures the Ancient Ones spoke 
and gestured in the how-long-ago, and if 
therefore the People have good hearts, in 
tune with the way things are and with 
each other, then the day is good and the 
year is fat and there are many children 
and lusty, fat lambs and kids and colts 
and calves, much grass and corn and 
squashes and beans and melons, much 
pottery and very beautiful, and beautiful 
heavy silver and turquoise jewelry, and 
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many songs and dances and much fun- 
making and gift-giving and feasting. 

There is a right way to wake in the 
morning, just as there is a right way to 
go to sleep at night, a right way to begin 
eating and to finish eating, to enter a 
house and leave a house, a right way to 
pray, to smoke, to wash the hair, to mold 
and fire a pot, to kill a rabbit or a deer, 
to bring forth a child from the body of a 
woman or a loaf of bread from the breast- 
shaped oven, a right way to plant the 
corn-seed or the man-seed, above all a 
right way to command the he-rain to fer- 
tilize the fields and brim the ditches and 
replenish the reservoirs—and this way is 
the way of beauty, which is a song the 
whole earth sings. 

“In beauty it is finished” is the way 
many of the old songs end, because beauty 
is wholeness and completion and unity, 
one heart and one tongue; beauty is health, 
is freedom, is happiness: all these words 
are one word and one feeling, these things 
are really one thing, which is the good 
heart of the People. 

And so it is that the beginning of a 
day is the promise of beauty and happiness 
if the People’s heart is good, and this it 
must be if they do their work in the right 
way and say the right words with the 
right gestures which are part of the work. 
Each day is like a dance with the whole 
People dancing, not each one dancing 
separately but all together dancing with 
one heart. It is not the dancing of any 
one but the dancing of all together that 
makes the dance beautiful and whole and 
makes the happiness and health of the 
People. The dancing of all makes the 
heart of each good, and the good heart 
of each makes the good heart of the Peo- 
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ple, so that it is the togetherness that is 
the important thing. Who then would 
dare to have a bad heart and risk destroy- 
ing the wholeness, marring the happiness- 
beauty and preventing fatness and plenty? 
So one is very careful, from the moment 
of waking to the moment of sleep, to do 
all things right and say all things and 
gesture all things in such a way as to pre- 
serve the wholeness and goodness of the 
heart of the People and make a good day 
and a fat year inevitable. 

To be sure there is also evil in the 
world, and that is a mysterious thing. Not 
the good is mysterious, but the evil. Not 
till evil occurs can it always be known 
that somewhere a heart is bad and has de- 
stroyed the wholeness of the heart of the 
People. But then something can be done 
about it, something must be done about 
it, there are medicines very powerful and 
magics more powerful still and great cere- 
monial dances through which the medi- 
cines and magics work, and in these cere- 
monies all the People participate as one 
whole, and so the bad heart is purified 
and the wholeness of the heart of the Peo- 
ple is restored, rain falls and the ditches 
brim, the wool of the flocks thickens and 
glosses, the male corn and the female corn 
ripen, and children crow and prosper. 

Only the evil that comes from the white 
man cannot always be exorcised, only the 
evil that comes from his laws and guns 
and priests and money and other sickness. 

The People can live together in reci- 
procity with rabbits and eagles and moles; 
the bear and the buffalo and the moun- 
tain lion, the deer and the antelope and 
the cimarrén, are the brothers of the 
People and co-operate together with 
them; they willingly give their flesh and 
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their spirit for the health and happiness 
of the People, and in return the People 
make great ceremonies and give gifts and 
prayer-plumes and medicines in honor of 
their animal brothers. Even rattlesnakes 
are brothers to the People, the People are 
not afraid of them but honor them, take 
them up in their hands and hold them in 
their mouths and caress them with prayer- 
plumes, and if the heart of the People is 
good the rattlesnakes do not strike but go 
quietly away as messengers to command 
the he-rain and the she-rain to bring 
moisture to the cornfields and the ditches 
of the People. 

Even the stones have life and power 
which they lend to the People if the 
heart is good. Only with the white man 
is no brotherhood possible, only against 
the evils of the white man is there no cer- 
tain medicine, no inevitable magic. 

It is bitterly known that the white 
man’s weapons and laws and priests can 
penetrate even the most powerful magics, 
destroying the People’s wholeness with 
money and whiskey and the sense of sin 
and fear. Against these evils there is no 
protection except avoidance and conceal- 
ment, a stealthy withdrawing, a shrouding 
in stillness of the heart of the People; for 
the less the white man knows, the less he 
learns of the People’s medicines and 
magics, the less can he exert his evils 
against the People. Thus the People cry to 
the white man, “Leave us alone!”—be- 
cause only by insulating themselves from 
the white man can the People preserve a 
good heart, only by wrapping it in silence 
and dignity. And this the white man can- 
not penetrate, it baffles and defeats him 
because in him is no stillness and no dig- 
nity. He does not understand, he is afraid 
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of it, and so he laughs very loud at the 
taciturn dignity of the People; but it is 
a defensive and defeated laughter, a mask 
for the frustration and rage in his heart. 
The white man speaks not to communi- 
cate his thoughts but to conceal them, so 
he asserts his superiority to the red man 
in order to hide his defeat, and generally, 
in the end, under cover of his unlaughing 
laughter, he goes away baffled. And so 
against the evils of the white man there 
is sometimes a defense and a remedy, and 
it is still possible for the heart to be whole, 
the day to be good and the year fat. 

Dawn in Reata was very different. 

In Reata it would have been difficult to 
find any individual, young or old, male 
or female, to grant the possibility of a 
good day to come—or a fat year either. 
Light crept through the streets and alleys 
like a long-drawn sigh of dread. Those who 
slept did not wake in the usual way, by 
degrees, but shot up out of nightmare 
with a cry, or jerked upright, shuddering 
with a nameless terror or lunging for the 
gun beneath the pillow. Methodical men 
neglected to shave in favor of jolting their 
stomachs with a quick black coffee; others 
grimaced gulping at a hair of the dog or 
retched sweating. 

Evil was in the air of morning as evil 
had filled the air of night, as evil inhered 
in most things at most times. It wasn’t 
much of a world, not much of a life, so 
what could you do, what was the use of 
trying? Not evil was mysterious, but 
good. Evil was inevitable, evil was human 
nature, all men were sinners, it was nat- 
ural for people to fight, natural to take 
advantage, natural to steal and lie, natural 
to kill or be killed, eat or be eaten, enslave 
or be enslaved. Evil was the law of life, 
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and there was nothing mysterious about 
it. 

The mysterious thing was good. Why 
should anyone be good? What was the 
percentage? Who got the gravy? The 
worse a bastard you were, the lower a 
bitch, the more successful you were, the 
more folks respected you. So why try to 
be good? why do things for others? why 
work hard? why sacrifice? why have 
kids? why add to your worries? why cook 
for a man? why turn wages over to a 
woman? Why did people do such things? 
Why should they? That was the mystery. 
Being good only made it easier for the other 
fellow to take advantage, to get the drop, 
to put the hex, to run you ragged. There 
was no earthly reason to be good, it was 
unreasonable, an unreasonable world, no 
way of knowing anything, impossible to 
do anything about anything, just Follow 
the Leader, stab-in-the-back unto others 
as they stab-in-the-back unto you, and 
live on, somehow in rage and fear, mostly 
fear—and how could you call it living? 


Earth—and Heaven 


A wind had risen with the late moon, 
and as the night ebbed toward morning 
it blew itself up into a full-fledged dust 
storm, aggressive and angry.... 

Out on the unobstructed plain, whirl- 
winds roared down the slope toward 
Reata, like giants armed with giant 
brooms, sweeping the earth up miles to 
mingle it with the sky. The world below — 
looked like a battlefield. Dirty brown 
smoke eddied past the stolid sterns of cat- 
tle. Last year’s tumbleweeds like mam- 
moth cannonballs rollicked and bounced 
prodigiously and piled up as debris against 
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the fences. From the peak of every hillock 
or sandpile pennants of brown dust 
streamed. ... 

The cemetery was a waste of sand and 
boulders brushed with dust, spotted with 
tiny faded American flags from last year’s 
Memorial Day. Paper flowers, colorless 
now and ripped to shreds by the wind, 
lay on the graves weighted down with 
stones. 

For once the landscape was dominated 
neither by the ideal purity of the sky nor 


by the crawling corruption of the town. 
Both were blotted out. The scene had the 
only unity possible to irreconcilable ex- 
tremes: the unity of violent conflict. A 
world was dying and becoming. It was 
as if inanimate nature had at long last 
decided to intervene on the side and in 
the service of humanity—to erase its work 
and begin again. And in the dynamics of 
this death and rebirth, no energies were 
superfluous, from blind insensate force to 
the starward aspirations of man. 


A Trail of Prayer 


NORMAN MACLEOD 


They called upon the sun to break its circle 
Whose neighing wind was turquoise in the sky. 


Along the ridgerise the sun’s pollen settled 
While drouth starched the oasis and the frog 


Had sickened and dried like parchment, warts 


Shriveled with stricture. The mice no longer 


Skitted in delicate approach to the moisture 
Where reeds had plumed their tailfeathers in 


Shine reflected. There was one burnished air 
Of copper sun, cracking the matrix of heaven 


Where no thunderbird shafted a cloud’s sheet 
Lightning without blocking a trail of prayer. 
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The Potter "DITH HART MASON 


You have dug the clay 
in gratitude. 
Leaving an offering 
you have told the earth 
of your need. 


Mold the bowl chaste and strong 
O knowing hands of women 
build it slowly 
coil on coil! 
Gentle now 
and slow 

for the burgeoning outward. 
Care for the polishing 

care for the drying. 
Cup the hands around 

memorize the length and breadth 

think to make it beautiful. 


The yucca brush 
unwavering draws 
a running pattern 
of rain-clouds and the happy corn. 


Altar, Rain-clouds, and Corn Tassels 
Mary Ellen, Acoma Pueblo 
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No Game for Children 


MIRIAM MERRITT 


THE CRUSHED LIMESTONE TRAIL that led 
to the cabin twisted through the trees like 
two narrow lines of whitewash. On the 
left, the ground ledged downward toward 
a creek. The soil was thin as shadows, 
barely able to conceal the knolls and 
shelves of limestone and sandstone, al- 
though it supported a dry tangle of ever- 
green and chaparral. On the right, the 
land sloped upward, covered with a seem- 
ingly impenetrable brake of cedar. In the 
thicker soil of the roadsides, hackberry 
and live oak and mesquite grew tall to 
mesh their branches over the tunnel of 
the road so that smoky sunlight filtered 
through this canopy too diffuse even to 
bring a sparkle to the radiator orna- 
ment on James Tennison’s car. Branches 
scratched his car top with a sound like 
metal scraped on glass that set his teeth 
on edge, and he shivered almost for the 
shady, lonely austerity of the place. It 
was so exactly like Larry Carter to die 
leaving his wife and children nothing but 
a cold stone cabin and these useless acres 
of brush-covered land. Larry Carter. Now 
there was a real lily of the valley for you. 

The car bumped around a curve and 
he saw the cabin, a brooding two-story 
house with an overhanging roof that 
sloped down on one side to cover a ce- 
ment-floored screen porch. The native 
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stone formed a camouflage of pink and 
gray and brown and dirty-white, as if 
the walls were made of patchwork quilts. 
Although it was June, the sun seemed as 
remote here in the clearing as in winter, 
and thin beards of smoke floating occa- 
sionally from the mouth of the chimney 
added to the illusion. However, he was 
not cold, only refreshingly cool in short 
sleeves. 

Walking toward the door of the cabin, 
James noticed a curious vine crawling up 
the wall. It was a blackish, spidery, poor 
excuse for a vine and it seemed to move, 
as if it were visibly growing; but just as 
he held out a hand to finger the texture, 
he saw that the thing was no vine, but 
a mass of daddy longlegs sprawling gro- 
tesquely over the stone. A voice from 
inside the house made him pause once 
more. “Why does he have to come?” — 
that'll be Ted, James thought—“‘We were 
going to play the game today.” James 
took a deep breath and opened the porch 
door noisily. 

They were all gathered in the living 
room — Ellen and the three children. 
“Well, hello, there!” he said heartily, 
standing in the doorway. Only Ellen 
smiled back. The children, he supposed, 
expected him to twirl a black mustache 
and heartlessly demand the money for 
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the mortgage. Somehow he had to make 
them understand that he knew he couldn’t 
take their father’s place and didn’t expect 
to. He only wanted a kind of superior 
friendship. 

“Jimmy,” said Ellen —the only one 
who ever called him that — “How nice,” 
stretching out her hand. “And right on 
time.” Of course. When Ellen asked him 
to come to the cabin for dinner and 
vaguely set the time as “Oh, whenever 
you like,” he pinpointed the time of ar- 
rival. It was his idea to spend the whole 
day — “Do you mind if I take advantage 
of you and grab a whole day in the coun- 
try?” — and perhaps make some progress 
toward friendship with the children. 

“What a nice outfit!” Ellen exclaimed. 

“The latest thing in country wear, so 
they tell me,” said James. He was wearing 
blue denim slacks with shirt to match, 
blue canvas shoes with thick rubber soles, 
and a blue denim cap with a bill on it. 
Outside in his car, there was a matching 
blue denim jacket. Ellen had told him it 
got fairly cool out here at night. Now she 
popped her hand to her mouth as if she’d 
meant to say something and changed her 
mind. 

“What’s the matter?” James asked. 

“Nothing,” said Ellen quickly, but all 
the same, he was confused and desperately 
swept the room for a phenomenon worthy 
of comment. Nothing. He advanced heav- 
ily to a chair. They seemed to be waiting 
for him to say something, but all he 
could do was light a cigarette. He stirred 
in the chair uneasily; if wishes were 
horses, he thought, avoiding the glisten- 
ing eyes of the watching children... 

“You know what?” little Phil asked un- 
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expectedly. “Ted found a snake yester- 
day.” 

“Tt was a copperhead,” said Ted. “Not 
just a snake. You know where I found it? 
In that chair you’re sitting in. I almost 
sat on it.” 

“Oh,” said James. “I...” he started, 
and Ellen said, “I...” 

“No, you first,” said Ellen. 

“Well, I was just going to say I no- 
ticed a bunch of daddy longlegs crawling 
up the house outside. I thought it was a 
vine at first.” (Ellen was watching him 
expectantly.) “What I mean is, you ought 
to spray around here. Use DDT or some- 
thing. Snakes in the house, insects all over. 
Couldn’t be very healthy, seems to me.” 

“Who's afraid of daddy longlegs?” Ted 
scornfully asked, looking fixedly at seven- 
year-old Tassy. “I’m not,” said Tassy. 
“Am I, Mother?” 

Ellen jumped up. “I'll make coffee,” she 
said, disappearing into the kitchen. James, 
longing for such an easy escape, got out 
of his chair to examine himself in the 
mirror over the fireplace. He took a little 
black comb out of his pocket and care- 
fully combed his hair. He wished now he 
had brought the children something, a 
game or perhaps some books. After a min- 
ute, he said, “Tassy, what do you kids do 
out here? Ride horses, go on hikes?” 

“We play games,” said Tassy vaguely. 

“Games. Hmmm. Anything special?” 

“Just games,” said Ted. ““My Dad knew 
how to play swell games.” 

“Oh.” James watched Tassy. The little 
girl had turned her back and seemed to 
be playing with something. With her head 
bent, her brown, straight hair brushed 
close over her cheeks; there was some- 
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thing in the way the head was poised 
that reminded him of Ellen. 

Phil went up to Tassy. “Let me see it 
awhile,” he said. 

“No,” said Tassy. 

“Aw. I just want to look at it.” 

“What have you got there, Tassy?” 
asked James. It looked like an egg or at 
least something egg-shaped. 

Hastily, Tassy thrust the object into her 
pocket and shifted in her chair to face the 
group. “Nothing,” she said. 

“I know all about snakes and bugs,” 
Ted offered. “My Dad told me.” 

“That must be very interesting,” said 
James. 

“My Dad said if you kill a snake .. . He 
said the mate will come to the same place 
looking for it. Do you believe that?” 

“Well, I...to tell you the truth, I 
don’t know much about snakes, but it 
sounds logical.” 

Little Phil marched up to James. “Are 
you glad my Daddy’s dead?” he de- 
manded. 

James ran his hand around the back 
of his neck. Where the devil was Ellen? 
“Why, no, Phil,” he managed. “Of course, 
I’m not glad.” 

“Don’t talk about it,” said Tassy. “It’s 
very sad.” 

“IT know how to climb a tree,” Phil said. 

“Hah!” snorted Ted. “That little bitty 
old cedar tree. I can climb to the top of 
the tallest tree around here.” 

They were silent then. Ted beat a steady 
tattoo on the rungs of his chair, and pres- 
ently James began to drum his fingers on 
his chair arm; his nails made neat little 
clicking sounds. He willed himself to stay 
seated instead of going to find Ellen. The 
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remains of an early-morning fire smoked 
lazily in the fireplace, flared into life 
briefly, then smoldered again when the 
sliver of wood was consumed. “Seemore 
and savemore, seemore and savemore,” 
singsonged Phil, balancing on the imagi- 
nary tightrope of the hearth line. Idiotic, 
James thought aimlessly, but persisted un- 
til he pegged the singsong for a familiar 
radio slogan. 

Just in time, Ellen returned, bearing a 
tray with steaming cups of coffee. There 
was also milk in a cup and sugar in a bowl 
with the handles snubbed off. James 
leaped with relief to take the tray. 

“Mother, I have to talk to you,” 
Ted immediately said. “No, alone.” He 
dragged her off to a corner and began 
to whisper, gesturing with his head first 
on one side and then on the other, his face 
screwed up earnestly. Finally, he called 
to Tassy and Phil and the three children 
disappeared outside. 

““A game they’re playing,” Ellen said, 
with a smile and a slight shrug of the 
shoulders. “I’m to go”—she sprawled un- 
ladylike in the chair with legs slanted 
before her like open scissors—‘‘out in a 
minute and hold the straws. Alone.” She 
made a big circle of her lips on this word. 
“I'd better go,” she said. ““Won’t be a mo- 
ment,” this from over her shoulder. 
“There’s more coffee in the pot. And, by 
the way,” pausing in the door, “please ex- 
cuse the place. I sold most of the stuff in 
town, but a few things I wanted to keep. 
I haven’t fitted them in yet.” 

Holding his coffee cup absently, James 
strolled over to the window. The children 
were gathered around a tree stump, sawed 
off smooth on a level with Phil’s chest, in 
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the yard near the south end of the cabin. 
Each of the children placed an object on 
the stump; James couldn’t make out what 
they were through the window glass. He 
listened abstractedly. 

“Listen, Phil,” Ted burst out, “I told 
you about a million times it has to be what 
you like most in the whole world.” Ellen 
is really very good with children, James 
thought, watching her. 

“But 4e likes it, Ted,” said Tassy. 

“Well, okay, but it isn’t as good as 
Dad’s keychain or your egg.” 

He didn’t like to hear children squab- 
ble, but Ellen just let them settle it them- 
selves. That was good, noninterference. 

“Straws,” said Ellen, holding up her 
hand. “Ted... now Tassy...and Phil.” 

“But I wanted the short one!” protested 
Phil shrilly. Ted explained something to 
Phil, James couldn’t catch the words, then 
Phil began to caper, singing “I got the 
long straw, I got the long straw.” He 
waggled it under Tassy’s nose. 

“Ted,” said Ellen, “Couldn’t you...” 
But she didn’t finish, and James watched 
her walk slowly back toward the cabin, 
her head bent, until he could no longer 
see her from the window. James did not 
move from the window yet, but stood 
looking out, wondering if he really 
wanted three children bang just like that. 
The kids picked up the objects from the 
tree stump, then Ted said, “We'll go up 
to the fence, Tassy. Okay? Come on, Phil. 
‘Member, Tassy, you have till lunch.” 
James watched Ted round his car, give 
one fender a resounding thump in pass- 
ing, and head for a trail which angled 
into the cedars past where Ellen’s battered 
station wagon was parked. Phil trotted 
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to keep up. Pretty rough on Ellen, James 
thought, trying to be mother and father 
both, and pal, too. She was making it 
harder on herself though, staying out 
here. 

“Jimmy.” He turned at Ellen’s words. 
“What are you doing?” 

“Hmmm, just thinking. You know, 
you could do a lot with this place if you’d 
smooth out the road, cut down some of 
these trees. Let a little light in. It’s too 
damn closed in around here.” 

“J don’t think it’s closed in,” said Ellen, 
smiling. “I feel sort of ...of free. Then, 
Larry didn’t want to touch anything. He 
liked a place to be natural. You know, the 
birds, bushes... lizards, even. Just the 
way we found it. People always seem to 
want to spoil places. You know. Make 
everything precise, clipped . . . a tree every 
twenty paces, only so many birds per 
square yard.” 

“And no people?” James smiled slightly, 
but he wasn’t joking. 

“Oh, Jimmy, I am sorry. When I get 
to quoting Larry I forget myself. Come 
on, let’s have a good talk. And some more 
coffee. Mine got cold, I’m afraid.” 


BANISHED from the house by Ellen while 
she fixed lunch, James took a look at his 
car and traced with one finger the silvery 
pattern of scratches which now marred 
the shiny blue paint. Then with a vague 
intention of wandering down to the creek 
and maybe skipping a few stones in the 
water, he followed one of several paths 
which led from the cabin clearing into 
the tangle of trees. At the end of one of 
the paths, he knew, there were stone steps 
leading down to the water’s edge. His 
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skin moistened under his clothes with the 
mild exertion, and he observed that the 
sun’s heat, if not its direct rays, penetrated 
the shade effectively. Little rustlings and 
chirps kept him wary; he stepped gin- 
gerly over the path. Finally aware that 
he had made the wrong choice, he paused 
at the edge of a little glade to consider 
the possibility of striking through the 
woods to hit the creek path without 
completely retracing his steps. It could 
not be more than twenty or thirty feet 
away, he judged. 

He was about to cross the glade when 
he heard a scrambling noise and heavy 
breathing, as of some animal. Stooping 
and feeling around, without taking his 
eyes off the spot the noise came from, he 
let his hand close on a rock. James did not 
know what to expect, but he meant not 
to be caught unarmed. Then, breathing 
relief, he watched Tassy scramble into the 
glade, having come up evidently from the 
creek. He started to say hello, but, realiz- 
ing she was unaware of his presence, he 
waited a moment. Without quite knowing 
why he did it, James made himself small 
in the shadow of the trees at the edge of 
the glade. 

Puffing and red-faced, her hair and 
clothes tumbled with twigs and leaves, 
Tassy sat down near one of the cedar 
trees on the creek side of the glade. She 
brushed at her bare arms and legs, which 
James could see were scratched and dirty. 
Then she took something out of her 
pocket, the same round thing she had had 
in the cabin, James guessed. He watched 
her polish the object on her shorts. She 
did not seem to be playing with it exactly, 
but talking to it, examining it. Her voice 
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was only a caressing murmur so that James 
could not understand the words, but her 
complete absorption in this private little 
world oddly touched him, and he felt al- 
most ashamed at overseeing the little girl 
when she so obviously thought she was 
alone. Presently she began to fumble 
around the foot of the cedar tree, and 
then her hand came up, empty of the 
plaything. She stood up and, looking fur- 
tively around, crossed the glade and dis- 
appeared in the direction of the cabin. 
James waited until he could hear no 
sounds but the bird and insect noises; a 
lizard scuffled through the leaves and on 
a rock which caught one bold finger of 
light like a prizefight ring, paused and 
seemed to consider him. Feeling that he 
was about to discover the key to some 
delicate understanding, James went over 
to the tree which grew at the rim of a 
sharp ledge. It had a strangely gnarled 
trunk with some of its roots exposed from 
countless gully washers. At firse James 
could see nothing; he ran his hand over 
the roughness of the tree trunk as if look- 
ing for a hidden spring. Then he exam- 
ined the exposed root with his eyes; it 
looked like a harbor for spiders or small, 
dangerous animals. He shook out his hand- 
kerchief, placed it around his hand, and 
reached under the root. His hand felt 
something hard and slippery through the 
cloth and his fingers recoiled; but he ven- 
tured to touch it once more; it felt smooth 
as a riverbed rock. He pulled it out and 
saw that it was an egg, or rather an imita- 
tion egg, made of china, polished as ala- 
baster. Disappointed, though he could not 
say why, James returned the egg to its 


hiding place, then folded his handkerchief 
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deliberately and put it back in his pocket. 
Kids are funny, he mused; you’d think 
they would go for big, expensive dolls or 
fancy bicycles instead of playing with 
something as uninspiring as an egg. Well, 
anyhow he could give them things. He 
wanted to give them all sorts of presents. 
Not spoil them, of course, but kids wanted 
to be like other kids, have what other kids 
- had. He might not know much about chil- 
dren, but he knew that much. He won- 
dered if Larry Carter had known that, but 
just couldn’t do things right, just couldn’t 
make a go of things. 

Faintly, James heard the call. “Jimmee! 
Lu-unch!” He stood up, noticing with 
chagrin that a brown stain outlined the 
knobby shape of one knee. Frowning, he 
brushed at it, but only succeeded in 
spreading the stain. 


JAMES RELAXED comfortably in the ham- 
mock, his chin slumped on his chest, and 
dabbled the fingers of one hand idly in 
the spongy, needly earth. The afternoon 
sun, fairly started on its downward swing, 
caressed him with gentle patterns of light 
through the overhead branches and leaves. 
The air was quiet as sleep, so still it lulled 
him. He caught the end of what Ellen was 
saying, “... together. Larry had a book 
on concrete mixing or something. It’s 
rough, I suppose, unfinished, but...” 

“What?” murmured James. 

“The cabin. I don’t believe you were 
listening.” 

“You can’t stay out here forever, you 
know.” He shifted abruptly to look at 
her. The hammock dipped dangerously 
with his new position. 

“I know. I guess I’m the put-things- 
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off type. I keep hoping something will 
happen.” 

“Things don’t just happen.” 

“That’s not what I mean really. That 


‘is... well, Larry wanted special things 


for the kids . . . not things . . . ideas, 
attitudes... they seemed so right with 
him. I don’t know... I can’t get used to 
thinking any other way, and yet I don’t 
really know what to do.” 

“What ideas, what attitudes?” James 
asked, puzzled. 

“Well, that’s it. I’m not sure now what’s 
right for them... the kids. Am I being 
fair to them? Larry had an idea what was 
wrong with the world was all these peo- 
ple scrambling over one another, trying 
to get to the top, keeping up with the 
Joneses, you know... grabbing things 
right and left. Taking more than they 
need.” 

“T’m not sure I follow that,” said James. 
“Sure, you can carry it too far, but it 
seems a natural thing to me for a man 
to want to succeed, to want the best for 
his family.” 

“That’s it, don’t you see. The question 
is what is best. Enough to eat, shelter, not 
possessions, but what you need... then 
... love, if you will, outside yourself.” 

“Yes,” said James, “and where will you 
draw the line? While you’re being so great 
about this, what’s the rest of the world 
going to be doing? Do you think people 
are interested in good examples? You'll be 
left behind... what'll your kids say to 
that?” 

Ellen did not answer. The hammocks 
swung idly. There was certainly some 
truth in what Ellen had said, but you 
didn’t have to join a breadline to prove 
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it. When you had a family you had a 
responsibility to them. You couldn’t pre- 
tend the rest of the world didn’t exist. 

Presently Ellen said, getting up, “I'll fix 
us something to drink.” 

“Let me,” he offered, half-rising. 

“No, no, you stay here and relax.” She 
strolled over to the cabin. His sister had 
asked: why do you want a ready-made 
family? Why? Who could say? The way 
silky hair brushed across a cheek, a cer- 
tain thrilling laugh? He remembered the 
sense of loss he’d felt when Ellen married 
Larry Carter whom nobody had ever 
heard of, and the anger at himself be- 
cause he hadn’t realized before that he 
wanted Ellen. They had been friends too 
long then, too comfortable as friends to 
be anything else, he had thought. Did 
Ellen know now how badly he wanted 
her? How badly he wanted to change that 
willingness to be deprived? Why all that 
talk then? He hadn’t said anything, didn’t 
plan to until the fall. He liked to size 
things up, make sure he knew what he 
was doing, and then her husband hadn’t 
been dead a year yet. 

It occurred to him that Ellen accepted 
him too easily as just an old friend, some- 
one to talk to about her husband. Or was 
she sizing him up? And what if she de- 
cided against him before he had even made 
his move? That wasn’t fair. But no, he 
thought, he had a damn good chance just 
because of the circumstances, besides any 
feeling she might have for him. Ellen 
could marry him, who was prepared to 
take on another man’s children — there 
couldn’t be many such men in Austin and 
certainly none so well off as he — or she 
could... what? She’d naturally think of 
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the children. Then remembering lunch, he 
shuddered inwardly. The children knew 
how he felt, even if Ellen didn’t. He might 
not ever get along with Ted, he thought, 
though you couldn’t blame the kid right 
now, certainly. Maybe Ted would like to 
go to military school. Allen Academy per- 
haps. That way, they wouldn’t always be 
rubbing each other, they could work out 
some relationship gradually. Tassy, being 
a girl, was different, and Phil, at five, was 
too young to be always making compari- 
sons. 

The sound of someone approaching 
broke into his solitude, and thinking it 
was Ellen, James sat up. But it was only 
Phil who marched past, lost in a world 
of his own, talking to himself. He scanned 
the ground intently and then searched the 
tree tops and sky. It occurred to James 
that he ought to start making friends with 
Phil. “Hey, there, uh... pardner,” he 
called. “What are you doing?” 

“Looking,” said Phil scornfully, as if 
that should be obvious to anyone. 

“Looking for what?” 

“The treasure.” 

“Oh.” Casting about in his mind for 
something to interest Phil, he said, trying 
to sound confidential, “Listen, Phil, I 
know a secret.” He beckoned. 

“What?” Interest flickered briefly in 
Phil’s face, but he did not come any 
nearer. 

James got out of the hammock, trying 
to think of a suitable secret. “Well,” he 
said, approaching Phil. “Here, grab my 
finger.” 

Phil, putting his hands behind his back, 
moved several steps away. “No!” he said 


with finality. 


James pondered this. How the hell did 
you play a game with a five-year-old? 
“Don’t you want to know my secret?” 

“No,” said Phil. ““Me’n Ted have to find 
the treasure. Tassy hid it ’n we have to 
find it.” 

A mental picture of the hidden egg 
flashed into James’s mind. So that’s what 
Tassy was doing! They must be playing 
a game such as he had once played. What 
was it called? He dredged his memory. 
Oh, yes, button, button, who’s got the 
button. “I know,” he said, “we’re Indians. 
Here, you follow me.” He began to tiptoe 
forward, bent over like a crooked old man. 
Behind him, Phil snickered. James turned, 
his fingers to his lips. “Shhh!” he hissed. 

Phil giggled. “You look like a possum 
eating yellowjackets.” At this, he whooped 
gleefully, stiffening his body and then re- 
laxing it. 

James straightened up, exasperated and 
feeling ridiculous. “Now just what does a 
remark like that mean? If you don’t want 
to know my secret, okay.” He turned his 
back on Phil, but with his head twisted so 
he could watch the kid out of the corner 
of his eye. 

Finally Phil said, “I have to look for 
the treasure. I can’t play with you.” 

“But that’s what the secret is about,” 
said James triumphantly. 

Phil’s face was a mask, but suddenly his 
eyes gleamed. “Okay,” he said. 

James led Phil to the little glade. “Now 
look around that tree. No, not that one. 
The one with the roots sticking out.” How 
could they expect a little fellow to have 
a chance at finding the button — the egg 
— without a little help. James sat down on 
a near-by stump. Suddenly he began to 
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call out “You're cold!” or “You're getting 
warm now!”’—the old childhood warnings 
slipping easily into his mind. Finally, after 
a good deal of advice from James, Phil 
found the place under the roots and thrust 
his hand in to bring out the egg firmly 
clutched. He gave a little crow of 
triumph. “The treasure,” he breathed 
tenderly. 

James felt a twinge of jealousy, or be- 
trayal, or something indefinable, as if he 
had expected Phil to say, “Gee, thanks,” 
or shake hands, or something of the sort, 
but Phil just admired the egg and said 
nothing. 

“That’s our secret,” said James finally. 
“Tassy and Ted will think you found the 
egg by yourself. Don’t tell and I won’t 
either.” 

Phil looked at him, his face a mask 
again, as if, now having possession of the 
egg, he denied James’s part in its discovery. 
He turned and ran off toward the cabin, 
his short legs churning up the mulchy 
earth. James followed, strolling, feeling 
rather good that he had made a beginning 
on his campaign to make friends with 
Phil. A shared secret was always a bond 
of friendship. 

When he neared the cabin, Phil began 
to shout, “I found it, I found it,” and the 
legs flew as Tassy and Ted gathered 
around him. How could just three chil- 
dren make such a noise, James thought in- 
dulgently; the very earth trembled under 
their pounding feet, leaves and dirt skirled 
over the ground. James beamed on the 
little group. 

“Oh, I wondered where you were!” said 
Ellen, somewhat distractedly. “Listen, 
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Ted, couldn’t you stop this now? Finish it 
tomorrow?” 

“J just took a little...” James started, 
but obviously Ellen wasn’t listening to 
him. 

“We have to do it,” said Ted, looking 
at his mother. 

“Oh, is there more?” asked James, really 
interested now. 

Ellen looked at him oddly. “Come on,” 
she said, “I left our drinks in the house. 
The ice’ll melt.” 

“No,” said James. “Just a minute.” He 
wanted to savor Phil’s triumph, hear him 
describe how he found the egg; probably 
he’d tell some fantastic story. 

Ted took the egg from Phil, who gave it 
up protestingly. Tassy watched; it seemed 
to James that a look of fear flashed in her 
face. The little group was tense now, and 
James sensed that something was wrong. 
They were all so serious, even Ellen. What 
the devil were they up to? 

Ted laid the egg on the stump cere- 
moniously, then looked about on the 
ground for something, and finally re- 
turned with a sizable rock. 

“No!” screamed Tassy. “Wait!” She 
picked up the egg, and fondled it for a 
moment. Reluctantly, she placed it on 
the stump again, arranging its position 
slightly. Her face stiffened in a sad, 
stoical expression; there was no air of pro- 
test about her, only resignation. James 
was troubled, watching the strange little 
ceremony, trying to reconcile the Tassy 
he had watched by the tree with this stiff, 
unhappy little figure. 

“Okay,” said Ted, handing Phil the 
rock with the air of a master of cere- 
monies. “You found it.” 
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“What?” asked Phil stupidly. James 
felt riveted to the ground. 

“Hit it! That’s what happens when the 
treasure gets found. I told you about a 
million times. You throw it in the water, 
or you burn it, or you break it up.” 

“My God, Ellen,” snapped James. “Are 
you going to...” 

Crash! the rock came down on the egg. 
Tassy screamed, a terrible sound that made 
James shudder and start forward as if he 
could stop the action already completed. 
His face felt stiff with horror; he turned 
to Ellen. 

“IT didn’t want you to see this,” she said. 

Phil began to cry as Tassy pushed one 
finger among the broken pieces of the egg. 
“It’s empty,” she whispered sadly. Sud- 
denly Phil ran to his mother. “I didn’t do 
it,” he sobbed. “I didn’t do it.” He pointed 
blindly. “He did it. He made me find it.” 

“Who?” asked Ellen, putting her hand 
on his head. 

“Him.” Phil straightened to point at 
James. “He made me find it.” 


For a moment they all stared at him. 
Ellen’s hand clutched Phil’s shoulder. Ted 
and Tassy beside the stump were still as 
statues. Phil pressed against his mother 
and stared at James with wet wide eyes, 
quiet now except for an occasional sniff 
to contain his tears. Would they never 


“move again? James wondered. A little 


breeze developed, made a tiny whirlwind 
of leaves. 

“T thought it was just a game,” James 
burst out. “Just a game like button, but- 
ton... My God, Ellen, that’s no game for 
children!” 


Ted shouted, “It’s my father’s game. 
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You shut up about it!” Then he was cry- 
ing too. 

“You shouldn’t have meddled in it,” 
said Ellen. She picked Phil up, held him 
protectively. 

“For God’s sake, how was I to know 
what... look, I’ll buy her a new egg. 
Tassy, I’ll get you another.” He bent over 
the little girl, put out his hand to draw 
her to him, but she shrank away from his 
touch. 

“That doesn’t help,” said Ellen. “You 
can’t fix things by just buying another.” 

He stared at her, searching for some 
sign of their old friendship; she was not 
condemning this silly game, she was con- 
demning him. Where was the Ellen he 
had always known? Mother and children 
closed in together, all of them against him 
now, retreated into the relationship where 
he could not follow. He looked down at 
the ground, looked past the hostile group 
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at the cabin; the web of daddy longlegs 
still crawled up the wall. “I think you’re 
sick,” he said finally. “You don’t know 
what you’re doing.” 

“You’d better leave now, James,” said 
Ellen. She still held Phil; Ted and Tassy 
on either side of her pressed close. 

“Damn it, Ellen!” he burst out angrily. 
“Okay!” He strode toward his car, jerked 
open the door, and quickly gunned the 
motor into action. The car screeched 
around, throwing up clouds of gravel. 
They had no right to blame him for what 
happened. Ted or Phil could have found 
the egg without his help. What about 
that? He watched Ellen and the ch‘ldren 
through his rearview mirror, still standing 
close together, like a picture in an old 
family album. Then the car bumped 
around the curve and he could not see 
them any more. 


LUISE PUTCAMP, JR. 


Destruction leaves the reason far behind. 

Let ultimate catastrophe occur 

And it is cataclysm that will blur— 

The universe stays stable in the mind. 

So with direction gone and compass blind 
Through chaos the incredulous mariner 
Reckons his course by landmarks as they were, 
Holds a damp finger to extinguished wind. 


And as he plies his disappearing sea 

He peoples it with passing ships to hail, 
Sends anchor down where bottom used to be, 
Knots rotten rope to hoist a useless sail, 

On constant watch for light to steer him by 
From stars extinct. Nor sees there is no sky. 
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The Promised Land 


DILLON ANDERSON 


“CLAUDIE,” I told him, “the cotton-pick- 
ing season down here around Brownsville 
started early, and it’s bound to end early. 
Fact is, it’s nearly over now. Unless we 
move north to the Brazos Valley where 
it’s just good and started, you’re near 
about through picking cotton for this 
year.” 

What I said didn’t seem to bother 
Claudie as much as I’d expected it to, and 
he didn’t say a word. He was squatting 
down there on the levee by the empty 
irrigation ditch, pulling sand burs out 
of his overalls and looking down the long 
row of cotton he’d just picked. I sat on 
his half-full cotton sack in the shade of a 
mesquite tree and tried to give him some 
idea of a cotton-picking future in the 
Brazos Bottoms. I told him everybody in 
Texas knew about the mile-long rows up 
there, growing bale-to-the-acre cotton, 
the pecan-tree shade to weigh it in at the 
end of the rows, the watermelons galore 
and cantaloupes, and box suppers with 
pretty girls on Saturday nights. 

“You talk like the Brazos Valley was 
the Promised Land, Clint,” he finally 
said. 

“Tt is, for a man that was a born cotton- 
picker and anybody that had to learn on 
that bumblebee cotton in the Alabama 
wire grass country deserves a crack some- 
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time in his life at high cotton—the kind 
that grows along the Brazos River.” 

“But—” he started, and I stopped him. 

“Listen, Claudie. You’re not about to 
admit you don’t want to go to the Brazos 
Bottoms, are you?” 

“Oh no, not that,” he said. “But how 
can we?” 

“That,” I stated, “is just what I was 
coming to. With about ten dollars of the 
money you’ve made picking for Mr. Mar- 
tinez here, I can get to Laredo. It’s only 
a couple of hundred miles. One week from 
today I promise I'll be right back here 
at noon with our car and trailer. Now, if 
you will be so kindly, please hand me the 
money.” 

Claudie wouldn’t admit he had but five, 
so I took it, climbed through the fence 
there by the levee, and started walking up 
the hot dusty road toward the Laredo 
Highway. Over my shoulder I watched 
him buckle his leather knee pads back on 
and pull the cotton sack across his shoul- 
der. Then, as he began picking down the 
long row, I yelled back a word of good 
cheer, a thing I’m always good at. “Pick 
hard, Claudie, and collect your money. 
Be ready a week from today, and I'll be 
right here.” 

I'd have made it, too, if that little Mexi- 
can in a garbage truck hadn’t run into 
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me just as I got back to the edge of 
Brownsville. All his fault, too. The whole 
front end of my car was badly blunted, 
and the garbage truck was bashed way 
in on one side. Our trailer wasn’t ruined, 
but the wreck didn’t do it any good, and 
sit cost $11 to get it fixed so it would roll 
again. And $11 was every cent the best 
junk dealer in Brownsville would pay for 
the car, the shape the front end was in 
after the wreck. So it wasn’t noon when 
I found Claudie on the day I'd said; it 
was might’ near dark, but he was there on 
the levee where I'd left him the week be- 
fore. He seemed to sag a little in all his 
joints when I told him about the car, and 
his eyes looked sort of sunk in, there in 
the dry dusk left by the sun that had 
done set and gone. 

“But the trailer house is all fixed up,” 
I explained. 

“Uh huh.” 

“We can sleep in it tonight. Come on; 
it’s only a couple of hours’ walk. Also, I 
have a surprise for you, Claudie. I’ve 
hitchhiked a tow for the trailer house. 
Early tomorrow morning we leave for the 
Brazos Valley.” 

“Who’s gonna pull us?” Claudie wanted 
to know. 

“I forget his name, Claudie. Little fel- 
low I met today in a domino parlor. He’s 
got a pickup, and he’s going all the way to 
Tyler tomorrow. The road runs right 
alongside the Brazos River in Washing- 
ton County, and he’s going to drop us 
off there.” 

By this time we were walking in the 
dark down the Brownsville road. 

Next morning the fellow with the ride 
woke us up before good daylight. 

“See what I mean, Claudie?” I said 
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after we'd put on our shoes and stepped 
out of the trailer. “Here he is. Here’s 
Mr.—” I pointed to the bilious-looking 
little guy I’d made the deal with the day 
before. 

“Just call me Jackass,” the fellow said, 
“if I agreed to tow this old crate here 
halfway across Texas for ten dollars.” 

“Pay him quick,” I whispered to 
Claudie, “before he changes his mind.” 

Claudie paid him, but he was so slow 
it was broad open daylight before he’d 
finished, and the last two dollars were in 
nickels, dimes, and pennies he dug up 
from several different pockets. 

Dark caught us in Columbus where 
Jackass had a flat tire and a bite of sup- 
per while he got it fixed. It turned out 
that Claudie didn’t have but the price of 
one can of sardines left—all in pennies, 
too, and that’s what we had to eat, with- 
out crackers, in Columbus. 

“Here’s the place,” Jackass yelled back 
about nine or ten o’clock that night when 
he stopped. “You can’t be more than 
spittin’-distance from the Brazos River 
here.” 

We climbed out of the trailer, stretched 
ourselves and saw that we were close to a 
building of some kind there by the side 
of the road. And as our eyes got used to 
the dark night, we could tell it was a 
church with a steeple and big trees grow- 
ing all around. 

I’m no hand to mooch on church prop- 
erty myself, and I was about to speak 
to Jackass about this when I saw he’d 
already unhooked us. He drove off with- 
out a word, and about all I and Claudie 
had left to do was turn in for the night. 

Quail all around woke us with their 
sharp friendly “bob whites” along about 
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sunup, and a fresh clear day it was, too, 
starting off there in the churchyard. The 
big elm and oak trees put long shadows 
west in their own even shapes, but leaner 
and slenderer there in the early morning. 
And where the shadows weren’t, the sun 
made bright sparklers of the dewdrops on 
the green grass blades. I thought a lot and 
spoke some to Claudie about what a fine 
morning it was, as he dug around inside 
the trailer house looking for some coffee 
that he couldn’t find. Then I had to agree 
with him the day would have looked even 
better on top of a big breakfast, 

The church was painted a neat white, 
and it had stained glass windows with 
angels and saints and Pharisees and all in 
them. Also, there was one of Balshazar’s 
feast in Babylon, but Claudie wouldn’t 
even look at it. I only glanced at it myself. 

“Where’s the cotton?” Claudie asked, 
and we looked all around for it. But all 
we saw was woods to the north and pas- 
ture land every other way. 

“Where’s the Brazos River?” he wanted 
to know next. 

“Take it easy, Claudie; it’s bound to be 
close by,” I told him. Then I walked north 
a little ways through a clump of hack- 
berry and bois d’arc trees with Claudie 
tagging along behind just for the pleas- 
ure, I supposed, that big contrary bastard 
would get out of it if I didn’t find the cot- 
ton and the river. And pretty soon I had 
to stop, but just in time, since the clump 
of trees was on the edge of a high bluff. 

Claudie came up without a word, and 
from the rocky ledge there we saw much 
more all at once than a man’s eyes can 
take in so well that early in the morning. 
Beginning a hundred feet or so right be- 
low the bluff and stretching for miles and 
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miles was this flat valley, all cut up into 
even green patches and dotted here and 
there with red cotton gins. On the near- 
by land we saw the cotton rows—the 
longest and straightest I’d ever seen, and 
loaded with open white cotton bolls. 

“Look close,” I told him, “‘and you will 
see what I meant about the Brazos Bot- 
toms. The Promised Land couldn’t have 
had much edge on what your eyes are lay- 
ing on. And look right straight down be- 
low you; look at that wide rusty-colored 
stream moseying slow along the bottom 
of this bluff. That, Claudie, is the Brazos 
River, just like Jackass told us.” 

Claudie studied the river a while and 
said, “But it runs between us and the bot- 
toms where the cotton is.” 


WE WENT BACK to the churchyard, where 
I'll admit, to be fair, it was Claudie that 
found the little scrub oak tree with a 
wild grapevine growing all over it, and 
it was covered with big clusters of blue- 
black grapes, all dewy and shining in the 
bright morning sun. 

“ll pick our hats full of these grapes, 
here, Claudie,” I told him. “But you know 
I like them better with cream. Get that 
little stewer out of the trailer and see if 
you can’t find a fresh cow around here 
somewheres. Then we’ll have us a real 
break fast.” 

Claudie left, and, sure enough, he was 
back in no time with the stewer full of 
milk. Mostly, though, it was foam. That 
came, I knew, from Claudie being such 
a fast milker, and this time he said he 
really had to hurry because he saw some- 
body coming before he got through. 

And before we'd finished breakfast 
somebody did come—right on up to our 
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trailer house there in the churchyard, too. 
I and Claudie stepped outside as soon as 
the gun went off. I mean that’s the way 
we first knew she had come up—this tall 
willowy young woman that was all broke 
out with ginger-colored freckles. 

“Good morning, ma’m,” I said as she 
walked up and put her long black six- 
shooter back into the carved leather hols- 
ter on her right hip. Claudie spoke, too, 
scared as he was: “Pleased to meetcha,” 
the only thing he ever says at first to 
people. 

She stood about ten feet away and 
studied us with her arms folded. She 
was high in the hips and she was wearing 
a blue and white checkered sunbonnet 
pushed back from her brow and uncover- 
ing the freckles on her forehead all the 
way up to her fiery red hair. I mean she 
was full of freckles that showed on her 
arms below the short-sleeved gingham 
dress and on her knees, also, when she put 
one foot on a burned stump there and 
kept on looking at us. 

But she didn’t say a word, and that gave 
me a chance to do a little thinking. She’d 
shot too soon, that was one thing; she 
hadn’t handled the gun like a woman long 
used to one; she’d seemed a little unsteady 
before she put her foot on the stump; 
and, while she stood there with a stiff 
upper lip, I noticed her lower one trem- 
bled a mite. Then I knew why she didn’t 
talk; she wasn’t sure what to say. 

“This sure is a pretty church here, 
ma’am,” I stated, figuring I’d sort of lim- 
ber up the air around us, but she only 
nodded her head a little bit. “Are you a 
member of the congregation here?” I went 
on, and I was about out of soap, if you 
want to know the truth. 
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“No,” she admitted, “but this church 
is in my precinct.” 

“Your what, ma’am?” I asked her. 

“The precinct I’m constable of,” and 
about this time I saw her badge in the 
shape of a star—for Texas, that is. Well, 
the Good Lord hadn’t made her very 
pretty in the first place, and I am ready 
to state that whatever she might have had 
along the line of beauty, the gun and the 
badge didn’t bring it out any. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” I told her in the 
best manners I could turn up. “I admit 
we don’t belong in this churchyard. 
That’s just what I told the man with the 
car that left us here last night. Didn’t I, 
Claudie?” 

“Uh huh.” 

“And the one that has done the most 
wrong is the man that wouldn’t take us 
any farther,” I explained. “We told him 
we didn’t want to mooch on any church 
property; still he went off and left us 
anyhow.” 

“But you’re the ones I’ve caught,” she 
said, as good an answer, I figured, as any 
man constable could have thought up. 

It seemed the time had come for us all 
to meet personally and maybe put the 
lady constable at ease, so I held out my 
hand and said, “Hightower is my name; 
Clint Hightower. And this is my partner, 
Claudie Hughes.” 

“Pleased to meetcha,” Claudie said it 
again. 

“Which one of you fellows milked my 
little Jersey heifer?” the lady constable 
seemed to want to know before she shook, 
and there I stood with my hand out in the 
air, plumb empty. 

“I didn’t,” I said, letting my hand ease 
back slow to my side. “I didn’t even see 
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the heifer that was milked, ma’am, but I 
can tell you this much right now about 
Claudie Hughes here. He loves all dumb 
animals, and he is very kind to cows. You 
know how a young heifer that’s fresh will 
suffer with a full bag?” 

The lady nodded like she did. 

“Well, Claudie can’t stand to see that. 
He’ll give the cow relief every time. Was 
your heifer’s calf with her last night?” 

“No,” she said, showing a little flicker 
of a smile, it seemed, with her mind on 
the calf. “I just started penning him up 
last week.” 

“A little bull calf, I'll bet.” 

“Yes, a little bull.” 

“Well, I'll declare,” I stated. “How 
old?” 

“Five weeks.” 

“Well, ma’am, many’s the time my 
partner here has milked a fresh cow where 
he saw her bag was strutted in pain. He 
must have been the one that milked your 
heifer this morning.” 

“She does have a mighty full bag of 
mornings—ever since I penned up the 
calf,” she admitted, and I could see the 
lady constable’s nervousness was about 
gone. Also, I thought her glance was al- 
most thankful toward Claudie, who was 
looking down and rolling a little old rock 
around and around there on the ground 
with one foot. 

She was ready to shake hands by now 
and tell us her name too. Disheroon it was, 
Mrs. Beulah Disheroon, but she wasn’t 
wearing any wedding ring, and when she 
saw I was noticing that, she put her left 
hand behind her. 

“My partner Claudie, here, is also a 
champion cotton picker,” I told Beulah. 
“We were headed for the Brazos Bottoms 
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when we got stranded here. Could you tell 
us how to get there?” 

“There ain’t any bridge close by,” she 
said. “If you go by Old Washington it’s 
fifteen or eighteen miles to the bottom 
lands, but by Independence it’s nearly 
thirty.” 

“That’s too bad, Beulah,” I said. 
“Claudie really loves to pick cotton. You 
don’t happen to have a car, do you?” 

“Sure,” she said. 

“Well, maybe—” 

“What kind of work do you do?” Beu- 
lah asked me before I was ready. 

“Well,” I said, “I expect you can see 
I’m not exactly the cotton-picking type. 
Also, the burs stick my fingers. But when 
it comes to the finer things in life: music, 
romance—” 

About this time an old dirty-gray 
Brahma bull came down the road, grazing 
along the fence row, and Beulah saw him 
just about the same time I did. 

“There’s Percy; he’s out again, the old 
rogue,” she said. “I'll have to go now and 
drive him back in the pasture.” 

“Please but no, ma’am,” I told her. 
“Claudie can handle that for you. He’s a 
fine hand with stock.” 

“Can he? Would he?” Beulah asked, 
smiling at us both and looking fairly 
chummy for a lady constable with her pis- 
tol barrel still warm in her holster. 

““Where’ll I drive him?” Claudie wanted 
to know. He was ready to move. 

“You know where Mrs. Disheroon’s 
pasture is, Claudie,” I told him; “the one 
where you milked that poor little Jersey 
heifer a while ago.” 

“The heifer’s pasture is the last place I 
want that Brahma bull,” Beulah said. “He 
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goes in the pen beyond the pasture. Just 
open the gap and drive him in.” 

As Claudie went off down the road, 
shooing the old bull ahead of him with a 
horseweed he’d pulled up, Beulah looked 
at me and I looked at her. She was a lady 
constable with a car that would pull us to 
the Brazos Bottoms. She had far-apart eyes 
that were blue like real deep water, and 
used as I'd become to the gun she was 
wearing, I began to see a fine womanly 
softness about her that the holster didn’t 
altogether hide. 

Beulah sat down on the stump she’d 
propped her foot against earlier, and I 
took the closest other one to it there- 
abouts. She smiled at me, and I thought 
about her car and said, “Maybe I’m pecul- 
iar that way, Beulah, but I really like 
freckles.” 

“I’ve sure got plenty of them,” she said, 
blushing and putting her hand up to her 
cheek. 

“But they’re real becoming to you.” 

“You’re only saying that.” 

“A freckle,” I explained while she 
tucked little strands of red hair under her 
bonnet and looked a long way off, “can 
be a thing of beauty. It all depends on 
who wears the freckle.” 

I could see by now that Beulah liked 
to be told nice things about the way she 
looked, so I spoke to her some more along 
the same line. When I would, Beulah had 
a way I liked of looking down with her 
eyes and smiling, but the smile was not 
down; it was right straight at me. Beat 
anything I ever saw. 

It turned out as we talked there in the 
churchyard that Beulah would be pleased 
to give us a lift to the Brazos Bottoms— 
but not that same day, she explained— 
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the next day. I was so thankful I shook 
hands with her there again and said, “But, 
Beulah, we can’t leave the trailer house 
here.” 

“Never mind that,” she said; then, be- 
fore I’d turned her hand loose, we both 
saw that Claudie was back, so Beulah 
told us both about the shady place by a 
rock spring close to her home where we 
could park the trailer house for the night. 
“T’ll go get the car now and give you 
fellows a tow,” she said. 

“Oh, my, no, Beulah,” I said. “I'll 
have Claudie do that, too. We can wait 
right here for him. Where’s your car?” 

“Te’s in a little lean-to on the east side 
of the barn,” Beulah said. “An old model 
Dodge sedan, and the key’s in it.” 

“What’ll we hook it on with?” Claudie 
asked, a lot sharper than he is most of the 
time. 

Beulah seemed stumped for a minute, 
then she flashed a very wide smile and 
said, “There’s plenty of bailing wire in the 
barn. Claudie can help himself to it.” 

“Good,” I told her; “Claudie under- 
stands bailing wire fine.” 

“Trouble is,” Beulah went on, “this 
bailing wire is on the hay that’s stored in 
the loft—two strands around every bale.” 

“Undo about forty bales, Claudie,” I 
said; “we don’t want the trailer house to 
break loose from Beulah’s car.” 

Then when Claudie started off toward 
the road, Beulah called out to him: “Don’t 
break the wire off the bales, Claudie; just 
undo it, even if it takes a little more time.” 

“You're a mighty pretty girl, Beulah,” 
I said, and we walked over to the little 
clump of hackberry and bois d’arc trees 
on the bluff where I and Claudie had first 
stood and looked down on the Brazos 
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Bottoms. Beulah sat down on a big cedar 
log there, and on this same log where she 
sat, I sat too. 

If you have not been kissed at ten 
o’clock in the morning by a lady constable 
wearing a badge and a gun, you may not 
believe what happened on the log on the 
bluff the very minute we sat down. But 
with bumblebees humming as they sucked 
pink and purple summer flowers all 
around us; with all the birds singing gay 
in the trees overhead, and the warm sun 
bringing out the beetles and crickets that 
chirped back and forth at each other in 
the tall grass on the bluff—with all these 
hearty signs that Mother Nature was on 
the job all about and Claudie gone again, 
what the hell else could or should have 
happened? 

And long before Claudie got back with 
the car and wire, I’d found that for a man 
who wasn’t born to pick cotton, this 
bluff could be a great deal more like the 
Promised Land than anything you could 
see from it. 

“I just love to hug and kiss,” Beulah 
said finally. “Don’t you? It’s more danged 
fun than a barrel of monkeys.” She was 
right, too, I knew; except I'd never 


thought of it before in exactly that way. 


THE PLACE where Beulah lived turned out 
to be an awful old settled one, built of 
cedar, Beulah told us, by slave labor away 
back when Texas was a part of Mexico. 
It had tall square columns in front, an 
outside stairway, and two old stone chim- 
neys at each end. And from the house 
place you could see forty miles or more 
of Brazos Bottom cotton growing across 
the river. You could see all this, too, from 
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the close-by pecan grove where we parked 
the trailer that day. 

I tried to point out this pretty sight 
to Claudie while he unwired Beulah’s car 
and she drew us a cool drink from the 
rock spring in the middle of the grove. 
But Claudie kept looking up at the sun 
that by this time was about in the middle 
of the sky. Then I figured everything out. 
This was his way of letting Beulah know 
that it was about noon and time for vit- 
tles. But before Beulah caught on, the 
telephone rang up at the house. Beulah 
said, ““That’s my ring,” and ran to answer 
it. All the way Beulah’s holster, with the 
gun in it and all, mind you, would give 
her a sort of a little spank on that side 
every time she'd hit the ground, and I 
thought what a fine picture of a high- 
hipped lady constable she made that day. 

“There’s been a cuttin’ scrape over in 
the Bottom,” Beulah told us when she 
came back. “Near Snook. It’s out of my 
precinct, but the constable over there 
wants me to return his handcuffs I bor- 
rowed last week. I’ve got to go take them 
back.” 

“O.K., Beulah,” I said. “We'll look after 
the place while you’re gone.” 

“And cut some corn tops for the stock, 
too, won’t you?” she called out after she’d 
started her car. “The knives are there 
by the water tank below the barn. Turn 
on the windmill, too, please. The stock 
need water.” Then there was only dust 
where Beulah’s car had been. 

Claudie is awful stupid, I'll admit, spe- 
cially on an empty stomach, but still I 
wondered and thought a lot that after- 
noon, while he fed and watered the stock, 
about how neither Claudie nor Beulah nor 
anybody said a word before she left about 
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us catching a ride to the Brazos Bottoms 
when she went to take back the handcuffs. 

It must have been about an hour by sun 
when Beulah came back. She allowed she'd 
missed eating anything at noon and she’d 
be glad to go cook us all some supper if 
we'd like for her to. There was hardly 
anything she could do, I told her, that 
would make us any happier than that. 
She’d ring the bell, she said, when it was 
ready. 

The sun was low and hot-poker red in 
the west when we found out Beulah didn’t 
exactly live on the place all by herself. 
Claudie was greasing a squeak out of the 
trailer house axle, and I was shaving when 
a tall skinny old man came trudging up 
the trail from the river with a long string 
of catfish. 

“You see,” he told us when I stopped 
him and asked him what the hell he was 
doing there, “this here place is mine. This 
is the Nate Pinkney place, and that’s my 
name. It ought to be by now; I heired it 
from my pappy and this is the seventy- 
ninth summer I’ve lived here.” 

“I see,” I said. “Nice string of fish 
you’ve got there, Mr. Pinkney.” 

“Mind tellin’ me what you doin’ here 
yerself?” 

“We're friends of Beulah, the con- 
stable,” I stated, and Claudie nodded to 
back me up. “We've been helping her some 
with the stock, and she’s in the house right 
now fixing us some supper.” 

“Beulah’s friends are always welcome 
here,” Mr. Pinkney said as he sat on the 
curb of the spring, doused the string of 
fish in it, and fired up his clay pipe. “Beu- 
lah’s a fine girl. She’s my granddaughter- 
in-law.” 

“Your what?” I asked. 
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“Yup, that’s it; my granddaughter-in- 
law. Married my grandson.” At this a lot 
of color flared up in the old boy’s ashy- 
gray face, and he went on: “But the worst 
dadgummed thing that ever happened to 
her was hitching up with that mis’able, 
pesky rapscallion, Whit Disheroon, my 
daughter Sarah’s boy.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“Yes, I do say. The intol’able young 
scamp.” 

“What all’d he do?” I asked, seeing the 
old man had a whole lot more of this to 
get off his chest. 

“What'd he do? Whit? Why that sorry, 
scrawny, lousy, flea-bitten little pecker- 
wood! He didn’t make Beulah happy. 
That’s what! You know, men, for fifty 
years they’ve called me the cussingest man 
in Washington County. I’ve been, too. 
But until Whit come along to give me 
something to cuss about, I reckon I really 
never come into my own.” 

“Tell us some more,” I said. 

“You bet I will.” The old boy was really 
boiling. “You see, I raised him after my 
daughter Sarah followed her husband to 
the grave. Walt Disheroon, good fellow, 
but not much to him. I wanted Whit to 
be a vet. Fine trade with as much live- 
stock as there is around here. I sent him 
four years to the A. & M. school over at 
Bryan. When he got through he settled 
here and married Beulah, an orphan girl 
from Burleson County, and she made him 
as fine a loving wife as any man could 
ask.” 

“Good,” Claudie said. 

“Wait; not yet,” the old man went on. 
“There was one flea in the ointment. Just 
one. They’d taught Whit at school to doc- 
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tor dogs as well as livestock, and what do 
you suppose he went and done?” 

““What’s that?” we both asked. 

“He went and bought into a practice in 
Houston where he don’t doctor nothing 
but poodles and pooches and lap dogs and 
other kinds of useless varments for all 
them rich people down there. Whit’s done 
took on so much culture and put on so 
many airs there’s nothing to him any 
more. Why, he’d be lost around a sick 
horse any more!” 

“But Beulah. What’d he do to—” I 
started. 

“Don’t butt in on me now, young man. 
Can’t you see I’m not finished yet? And 
Beulah—well, God damn it, she quit him, 
that’s what. She quit him and come home. 
And I didn’t blame her. This is the only 
home she’s got—poor orphan—but she’s 
welcome here as the flowers in May. So 
are her friends. But if Whit Disheroon 
ever shows his face here, I’ll horsewhip 


him within an inch of his life.” 


“Well, I'll be dadburned,” I said and 
got mad right along with the old man. 
Also, I looked at Claudie to see how he 
was feeling about Whit. He looked awful 
wrought up, and when the old man saw 
that, it seemed to do him a lot of good. 
Only thing, Claudie hadn’t had a bite to 
eat since those grapes, and what Beulah’s 
grandpaw-in-law didn’t know was that 
when Claudie gets awful hungry he looks 
a whole lot like the way he does when 
he’s awful mad. 

“Well, these catfish have got to be 
cleaned,” Old Man Pinkney said. “I'll go 
up to the house and get it over with. Glad 
now I didn’t catch any more.” 

“Stay right where you are, sir,” I told 
him. “Claudie here was cleaning catfish 
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before he could talk. Let him handle that 
while you sit down and rest a while.” 

They both took to my idea, and Claudie 
loped all the way up to the house with 
the string of fish. 

Well, the old man talked on about 
how sorry Whit was until I saw Claudie 
leaving the house for the cow lot with a 
big wooden pail in one hand and a milk 
stool in the other. He’d had about enough 
time to clean the fish. . 

“Tell me more about Beulah,” I said, 
and before the old man finished talking 
nice about Beulah, Claudie had finished 
milking and gone back to the house. I 
took it all in, too, and liked it, even the 
part about how everybody took her side 
when she left Whit. They all wanted to 
do something for her, so the first paying 
public job that opened up they elected her 
to it—constable of the precinct. 

It was nearly pitch dark when a little 
breeze sprung up from the south, and the 
perfume of fried catfish that floated on it 
started my mouth to watering something 
fierce. I hated to cut in on Old Man Pink- 
ney’s talk, but I had to; and we went up 
to the house together. The old fellow drew 
a bucket of water from the cistern so as 
to wash the fish goo off his hands, and I 
went on into the kitchen. 

Supper was ready; the fried catfish were 
piled high on a plate and the corn pone 
was done in the open oven. But nobody 
was there. It was so quiet everywhere that 
I went on through the house toward the 
front. I was about to go out onto the 
porch when I heard Beulah giggling a very 
happy giggle—a lot like the one I’d heard 
before. 

“Let’s hug and kiss one more time be- 
fore they come, Claudie,” she said. “I 
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think it’s more danged fun than a barrel 
of monkeys, don’t you?” 

I waited for Claudie to answer her 
question, but he never said a word. Every- 
thing was quiet again until Old Man 
Pinkney rang the dinner bell. 


NO FANCY FIsH sold under French names 
and soaked in spicy sauces at big hotels 
could ever taste better than the fried cat- 
fish we had that night for supper. We ate 
every single catfish right down to where 
the bones we left wouldn’t even draw flies. 
And all during the meal Claudie wouldn’t 
look me in the eye one time. He had a 
very fond look on his face, but it was all 
used up on Beulah and the catfish. 

After supper Beulah started to wash the 
dishes, and Oid Man Pinkney asked me 
and Claudie to go out on the veranda 
with him. But Claudie said he believed 
he’d help dry the dishes. 

“Oh no,” I said, “Claudie cleaned the 
fish. I'll help with the kitchen things.” 
But he was his regular contrary self, so 
we both stayed on to help Beulah until 
everything in the kitchen was spic and 
span. Still, Claudie never did even look 
me in the eye. 

“Come on out on the porch, fellers,” 
the old man called to us when we'd fin- 
ished inside. “It’s nice and cool out here.” 
But I still didn’t go out until Claudie did. 
Beulah went, too, and took a wicker rock- 
ing chair right between the ones I and 
Claudie sat down in. 

I let my arm hang down next to Beu- 
lah’s chair and found her hand was right 
there. We held hands as we rocked; also, 
every time I'd say anything, she’d squeeze 
my hand, and I expect I said about every- 
thing I could think up about the half 
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moon, the cloud bank over in the east, 
the sheet lightning that flashed dim be- 
hind it, the stars, the lightning bugs, and 
the dogs barking a long way off in the 
night. 

When the moon moved across the porch 
far enough to light up Claudie on Beu- 
lah’s other side, I looked to see whether 
she was holding his hand too. She was. 

The moon was low in the west when 
Old Man Pinkney got up, stretched, and 
spoke some of his rheumatism. He said he 
believed he’d go wash his feet and turn in. 
He was a little tired anyway, he allowed, 
after fishing all day and making the climb 
from the river with such a big string. 

“Claudie needs some rest, too,” I stated 
as the old man went on inside. “His liver 
always bothers him when he misses his 
sleep. Also, tomorrow is a cotton-picking 
day for Claudie.” 

“Howzat?” Claudie asked. 

“Remember, Claudie,” I told him, “the 
Brazos Bottoms that we're already in sight 
of. It’s tomorrow we’re going.” 

“Tomorrow ain’t botherin’ me,” he 
said, almost smart alecky, I thought. 

“Come on now, Claudie,” I said, serious 
as I knew how, “I mean, sure enough, ain’t 
it about your bedtime?” and Beulah gave 
my hand a hard squeeze. 

“I ain’t sleepy, somehow, yet,” the big 
contrary lug said—and sat there until the 
moon went down. 

If Claudie thought he could outwait me, 
he was dead wrong; he ought to’ve known 
that, but as things were going, more and 
more of nothing at all was going to hap- 
pen to both of us. I mean it was awful. 
By then I'd found it wasn’t doing me as 
much good as it had earlier just to hold 
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Beulah’s hand. It began to feel like shucks 
if you want to know the truth. 

I started in then to have a whole set of 
very poison thoughts about Claudie as he 
rocked away there in his chair that 
squeaked with every rock. At times I 
figured that if he rocked and squeaked his 
rocker one more time, I'd blow up or 
something. But all I could do was sit there, 
getting madder and madder at him until 
all the stars up the in the sky looked red 
and yellow and blue to me. I found I'd 
built up inside me a terrible mountain of 
hate toward Claudie—a mountain that 
felt like it had a volcano, maybe, inside 
of it. 

Of course, Claudie is a very large guy 
and built in the shoulders like the men 
in clothes catalogues, but in my mind I 
trimmed him down to my size. I could see 
myself picking him up by the scruff of 
the neck and the seat of the pants, then 
dragging him as he kicked and squealed 
all the way to the trailer house. After- 
ward, I'd brush the dust off my hands and 
go back up to the house where Beulah 
would be waiting for me. 

But Claudie was still there, rocking and 
squeaking his chair, when the rain set in 
along about midnight, and I was madder 
than ever. There was a feeling all around 
in the air that something had to give some- 
where in a big way. Something shattering. 

And it did. I mean lightning struck. It 
was a bluewhite bolt, big as a stovepipe, 
stabbing the ground right out in front of 
the porch with a blinding blaze of fire. 
And right along with it the thunder 
cracked rough and hard in our faces, and 
a sickly, scorched smell came into the air. 

Limp as it left me and all shook up 
inside, I felt better. It was like the good 
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Lord had spoken some of the things I'd 
been feeling, and I found I was ready to 
tell Beulah good night. Claudie was too. 
We both went back to the trailer house 
and turned in without another word. 


NEXT MORNING the sky was clear, and the 
whole Pinkney place had a neat well- 
scrubbed look from the rain. The mock- 
ingbirds were singing in the pecan tree 
there by our trailer house, and underneath, 
two scissortails fussed over a worm. 

“Come on, Claudie,” I said, cheerful 
like, “wake up. Today’s the day we go to 
the Brazos Bottoms. Beulah—” 

Then I remembered I was mad at him. 

He got up and buttoned his shirt, but 
didn’t say a word. Would you believe it? 
Claudie, not speaking! Now, many’s the 
time he’s been silent only because he 
couldn’t think up anything to say. Many 
a time. But I could tell this was different. 
I could just tell, that’s all. 

O.K. Not speaking. Well, I was mad 
enough not to speak also, and I didn’t. 
Then I noticed Claudie still would not look 
at me, so I quit looking at him too. But I 
did see out of the corner of my eye that he 
was putting on his suit of clothes. Being 
blue serge and double breasted, the suit 
would swelter him in the heat. And sweaty 
as that would make him, I knew Beulah 
wouldn’t like him. I got out my yellow 
sport shirt with the open collar and 
combed my hair back pompadour, the 
way women often say they like it best, 
all without even one more glimpse at 
Claudie. I did notice, though, through 
the Cardui calendar mirror on the trailer 
door, that he’d put on the ready-made 
green polka dot bow tie that’s always been 
too little for him. You know the kind— 
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on a elastic band. I didn’t see him get the 
talcum powder out, but I smelled it and 
knew he had. Then Claudie shaved—even 
while the bell was ringing up at the house. 

“After all,” I finally had to say, “‘aren’t 
you carrying this pretty far? There ain’t 
but one woman up there.” 

But do you think Claudie would so 
much as answer me? Not Claudie. He still 
wasn’t speaking, and I'll admit it was be- 
ginning to worry me some. 

Claudie was parting his hair away over 
on one side—where it never stays parted, 
and I was glancing at him in the mirror 
while he did it, so naturally I didn’t see 
Old Man Pinkney when he came up out- 
side the trailer house. 

“For Chrissake,” he was saying, ““what 
the hell’s got into you danged fellers? The 
eggs is cold, and I don’t aim to fix an- 
other breakfast this morning.” 

You don’t?” I asked as I stepped out- 
side. “I thought Beulah was the cook.” 


Lamb among the Apes 


“Not this time,” he said as Claudie, the 
dude, stepped out, his hair loaded with 
bear grease and parted nearly straight 
over his right ear. “Beulah’s gone. The 
damndest thing. Right in the middle of 
the storm last night she left in the car.” 

“For where?” I asked. 

“Houston, in the pouring rain. She’s 
gone back to that mis’able little whelp, 
Whit Disheroon. How about let’s eat them 
fried eggs before they get plumb clammy, 
men?” 

“I’m ready,” I told him. “Come on, 
Claudie.” 

But Claudie didn’t seem to hear me. He 
was standing straight—all six and a half 
feet of him—in his double-breasted blue 
serge suit, and green bow tie, looking a 
long ways across the Brazos toward all the 
cotton there. Then he sort of went limp 
all over. He grinned at me and said, 
“O.K., Clint. I’m hungry again.” 


SAMUEL YELLEN 


Whither can I take wing from the oppression of human faces? Would I were in a wilderness of 
Apes, tossing cocoanuts about, grinning and grinned at! 
—CHaARLES LaMB, LETTER TO BERNARD BARTON, AuGusT 10, 1827. 


See Charles Lamb among the apes, 
Swinging crazily through the trees, 
Cutting capers, aping japes, 
Shrieking quips and quiddities; 
Then pausing in the arboreal din, 
Seized by a whim for delicacies, 
He plucks out of his shaggy skin 
Tasty nits, lice, and fleas. 
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And tossing coconuts about, 

He wings the interfoliate spaces, 
Mingling with the monkey rout 

In and out the hiding places, 

When a sudden shadow thickens the air— 
Under the simian grimaces 

He apprehends the oppressive stare 

Of all the old familiar faces. 
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Bell of Undoubt 


I 


Perhaps there is a shadow of — 
A reasonable. ... Your Honor! 


Does the judge know; or wife, 
Or the ten-year-old, the son? 


Do windows of the next house 
Speculate? or venetian blinds 


Up the street ... smile slow? 
Perhaps the man dreams one 


Dream on and on: that begins 
With a whisper in an empty 


Well, and ends with screech 
Of twisted steel. ... Fingers 


Toll tumblers that fall and 
Tick and fall. Nothing opens. 


Il 


Due processes of law: the tall 
Brow adjudicates; twelve 


Men, the vote, as sins writ 
On ballot may be known — frown 


Twitch, or play of hands, eyes, 
Any of a hundred stigmata 


Taut nerves traduce with and 
No advocate can serpent through. 


The witness, an iron man, stone 
Jaw clenched on evidence 
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HORACE E. HAMILTON 


In statu quo.... And wife, and 
Pale son to hear denial, denial 


Denial struggling up and surface 
Breaking at floating straw. 
Ill 


Perhaps he has chased the gray 
Squirrel around and around 


The tree, and the tail of 
Motive is all he sees; he clasps 


The air, and his words are 
Breeze, condemned by every 


Figment others stoop to see, 
No revoke from all time’s revision; 


He is a baker’s dozen’s son 
Revolving an ice-age of indecision. 
IV 


No. There is no doubt now: 
No shock with its cushion 


For despair, but bluff verdict 
Plucked goose-bare of cach 


Pinfeather hope. The man 
Is shoving from no shore, 


Casting every line. If he feels, 
He feels the rushing wave 


That towers once; he knows 
That if any ever find him 


Anywhere, they will lift 
His closed eyelid in Hell. 


You Can’t Afford to Get Mixed Up 


C. P. LEE 


THE MAN waiting for his bus was not im- 
patient; the afternoon was too hot for that. 
He sat on the green wooden bench, staring 
at the gray cement that was the street. 
And from the corner of an eye he watched 
the boy clinging to the near-by telephone 
pole. The boy’s back was to the man, his 
arms encircling the brown pole, his head 
against it, his body sagging. Drunk, sick 
drunk. Well, it wasn’t any affair of his. 

Then the boy moved, pushed himself 
slowly upright, and he spoke, but without 
turning his head, so that his voice seemed 
disembodied and undirected. “How far is 
it to Chattanooga?” 

The man’s gaze flicked toward the boy, 
then away from him up the street. But no 
bus was in sight. Then he answered. 
“About a hundred and twenty-five miles.” 

“T don’t know as I can make it,” the boy 
said. He spoke factually, as though his 
brain had assessed his body, found its 
force wanting, and accepted the finding 
without dismay. He turned slowly toward 
the man, and the sun struck his thin, 
young face and head. It had been shaved 
halfway up his scalp, and across the fore- 
head and scalp zigzagged three long 
gashes, scabby and red. 

The man stared. The boy lifted one arm, 
as though to touch the gashes, then drop- 
ped it to his side. And he smiled, as though 
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he had expected the stare and wanted to 
show that he did not mind. The man said, 
“Maybe you'll get a ride.” 

The hitchhiker nodded. “I’m aiming 
to try. Just gonna rest awhile, then get on. 
Kinda got worn down by the sun. Heat 
gets you down,” he added cheerfully, and 
he agreed with himself by shaking his head. 

The man said uncertainly, “You had a 
little trouble.” 

The hitchhiker smiled. “It’s healing,” 
he said. “I lost the bandage riding in a 
truck, but it’s healing.” 

“When did you get it?” The man spoke 
unwillingly, but the boy seemed to expect 
him to talk. 

“Two weeks ago. Down near Dalton, 
Georgia. Man I was riding with, he had a 
wreck, and I got thrown through the 
windshield. Least, I reckon I did. I don’t 
remember nothing ’cept seeing the other 
car. And when I come to, he was gone. I 
guess he was scared,” he said, without 
rancor. “I was bleeding a lot.” 

“Scalp wounds bleed,” the man said. 

The boy leaned back against the pole. 
“A colored man,” he said conversationally, 
“he come along in a pickup and took me to 
the hospital. Left me on the steps and 
drove off. He couldn’t afford to get mixed 
up, being colored and all. They sewed 
me up—twenty-one stitches,” he said 
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proudly, “and put a bandage around me, 
but, of course, they couldn’t keep me. It 
was a county hospital, and I didn’t know 
nobody there. You know how it is,” he 
added, “the way they’ve got to be.” 

“Yes,” the man said impatiently. But 
the bus was not yet in sight. 

“So I managed to get a ride into Atlanta. 
I guess I looked kinda funny,” he said, 
grinning, “with my head all wrapped up. 
Anyway the cops picked me up. Said I’d 
been in a drunk fight and threw me in 
jail. Well, I hadn’t.” He shook his head. 
“T ain’t a drinking man. Maybe a beer or 
two on Saturday night, when I’m working, 
but that ain’t really drinking, is it?” 

“No.” 

“I told ’em I’d been in a car accident, 
and I told ’em where I got sewed up. They 
checked up the next morning, and they 
let me go, but I didn’t have no money and 
I didn’t know nobody, so the judge, he 
told me to get out of town. Asked me 
where I was from, and I told him High 
Point, and asked where I was going, and I 
told him back there. Seemed like,” he 
apologized, “I better tell him that.” 

“You better go on back where you come 
from,” the man said truculently. “You'll 
be better off.” He shifted on the bench, to 
face the boy. 

The hitchhiker shook his head. ““They’re 
laying ’em off in High Point, and I got to 
find a job. Been working in a furniture 
factory seven years, been living with my 
aunt, but when I got laid off and couldn’t 
pay my board, her husband, he got to... 
saying things.” 

“Where are you going to find a job?” 
the man demanded. “The shape you’re in?” 

The hitchhiker flushed. “I figure,” he 


said simply, “it’s my head. It scares ’em 
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a little. They think I’ve been in a fight. 
They won’t hire you if you been fighting,” 
he said earnestly, explaining to the man, 
“and, o’ course, even if they’re hiring, you 
got to hit it lucky if you got no place to 
wait. If they ain’t got nothing right off, 
you got to have a place they can phone 
or go see em next day.” He glanced down 
at his dirty blue jeans, at his smudged, 
sweaty khaki shirt. “And I ain’t got no 
phone,” he said, enjoying his joke. 

“You can go to the Salvation Army,” 
the man said doggedly. “They'll give you a 
bed. Some breakfast too.” 

“They do,” the boy agreed. “They give 
you a cup of coffee and some bread, and 
maybe some oatmeal. It ain’t bad, but I 
don’t . . . I don’t like the way you feel 
there. Like a drunk or a bum. ’Course, 
most of ’em are. As long as it’s warm out, 
well you sort of feel cleaner outdoors. I 
ain’t a bum,” he insisted, shaking his head. 
“TI never begged for nothing in my life.” 
His face clouded. “That is, till today.” 

“Today?” The man’s eyes narrowed. 
Then he grinned. “Just today?” His voice 
was sly. 

The boy nodded. “I wasn’t aiming to. 
I just didn’t think of it as begging, but o’ 
course it was. Just a little while ago, up- 
town. I was walking through, getting out 
to the highway, and I heard a preacher in 
front of them grocery stores in the 
square...” 

“Market Square,” the man said, despite 
himself. 

“I reckon so. He was preaching from 
the Bible, and asking people for money 
to do the Lord’s work. Had a hat on the 
sidewalk, people tossing in dimes and 
nickels and quarters. So I rested my feet, 
listening awhile, and besides, I like to hear 
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The Word. I guess I was a little light- 
headed from the heat, and I seen all them 
cantaloupes and tomatoes in the windows, 
so I walked up to him and asked him for 
something to eat.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said he couldn’t give me nothing 
to eat, but he’d give me something that 
would do me a whole lot more good, said 
he’d give me some spiritual food.” He 
pulled a thin, worn billfold from his 
pocket and held it open, and extracted 
from the bill compartment a tract, neatly 
folded. He stepped forward, holding it 
out. “I thought maybe after I’d rested 
awhile, I’d sit down and read it in the 
shade.” 

The man unfolded the tract, but he 
did not seem to read it. He just held it at 
arm’s length. The boy was fumbling in- 
side the side pocket of the billfold. “That’s 
my girl,” he said proudly. He leaned com- 
fortably against the railing while the man 
pretended to study the snapshot. It had 
been tinted, but the colors had faded, and 
the once glossy surface was rubbed and 
worn. “I’m going to get me a job,” the 
boy said dreamily, “and then I’m going 
to buy me a car and go back and get 
Hazel.” 

The man handed back the snapshot and 
the tract. He stirred awkwardly, then 
said, his voice diffident, “And if there 
isn’t a job in Chattanooga?” 

“I'll go anywhere there’s work. And 
there'll be work somewhere. Because 
there’s got to be work somewhere for 
somebody tries to live right. Hasn’t 
there?” 

“Look,” the man said. He spoke rapidly, 
his words tumbling out. “All I’ve got 
with me is a bus token. I been out walk- 
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ing, and I had a beer . . . Understand?” 
He spoke anxiously, looking into the boy’s 
eyes. “I wish I had some on me. I'd like 
to help you out.” 

The boy straightened. He said gently, 
“It’s mighty kind of you, mister, but I 
wasn’t hinting for no money. But I’m 
beholden to you. It’s nice to talk to some- 
body. You get kind of lonesome on the 
road.” They looked at each other for a 
long moment; then the boy said, “It’s get- 
ting cooler, so I'll be trying to catch a 
ride.” 

“Good luck,” the man said, softly. 

“T’ll need it,” the boy said, and he 
thrust his shoulders forward, nodded fare- 
well, and walked up the street. 

The bus was visible now, a fat, squat, 
snub-nosed bus, but for some reason the 
man did not wait for it. He started walk- 
ing too, away from the hitchhiker. He 
walked away from him, past the Gulf sta- 
tion, with its red Coca-Cola machine, past 
the A & P with its red front, and then he 
stopped and turned. And at that instant 
the hitchhiker turned, perhaps to watch 
for cars to thumb, saw the man looking, 
and waved. 

The man nodded briefly, jerked one 
hand in an awkward salute, then turned 
quickly away and walked on. Well, what 
else could he do? Take him home? What 
would he do with him then? And if he’d 
offered, for instance, to go home and bring 
back a dollar, even if the boy had waited, 
there’d be an explanation, and the trip, 
and then, too, dollars don’t grow on trees. 
Maybe the boy wouldn’t take a dollar. 
Probably he wouldn’t. And after all, the 
boy wasn’t any worse off than thousands 
of others. Most people, after all, have a 
hard time. 
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Four for Freedom 


PAUL F. BOLLER, JR. 


IN AN AGE of militant totalitarian philosophies 
—nazism, fascism, Kremlinism—free society 
has been confronted with a perplexing prob- 
lem: how much freedom of speech, press, and 
assembly can it allow to individuals and groups 
within its midst who reject the basic presup- 
positions of our Bill of Rights and who, if they 
came into power, would put a peremptory end 
to our constitutional liberties? One answer 
has been that foes of freedom deserve no 
toleration for the dissemination of their ideas 
in a democratic society: the “dogmas of abso- 
lute freedom for irresponsible and provocative 
utterance,” warned Justice Jackson in his dis- 
sent in the Terminiello case (1949), may 
“convert the constitutional Bill of Rights into 
a suicide pact.” The other answer was given 
many years ago by Thomas Jefferson in his 
First Inaugural Address: “If there be any 
among us who would wish to dissolve this 
Union, or to change its republican form, let 
them stand as monuments of the safety with 
which error of opinion may be tolerated, where 
reason is left free to combat it.” 

In two new books, Henry Steele Com- 
mager, professor of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Norman Thomas, well-known 
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and highly respected American socialist leader, 
examine the problem of freedom in its con- 
temporary setting and align themselves unequi- 
vocally with Jefferson. On basic principles, 
the two men appear to be in firm agreement. 
Yet in their methods of approach to this most 
crucial of all problems for a liberal society 
there are great differences. 

In Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent,’ a collection 
of essays and lectures prepared during the past 
six years, Professor Commager confines him- 
self for the most part to general propositions. 
In a way, his book is a series of Fourth of 
July orations—in the best sense of the term—— 
in favor of the Jeffersonian tradition of free- 
dom. He believes firmly in “The Necessity of 
Freedom” (Chapter I), “The Necessity of 
Experimentation” (Chapter II), and “Free 
Enterprise in Ideas” (Chapter IIT) ; he deplores 
the doctrine of “Guilt by Association” (Chap- 
ter IV) and rejects any narrow definition of 
“Who Is Loyal to America?” (Chapter V). 

Those who, like this reviewer, are Jeffer- 
sonian in their outlook will find nothing here 
with which to quarrel; still, it is regrettable 


1Henry Steele Commager, Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent, 
Oxford University Press, New York, $2.50. 
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that Professor Commager was not more will- 
ing to make specific applications of his general 
principles. He describes his point of view as 
“practical and pragmatic” and quotes William 
James’s warning that “meaningful discussion” 
will “hinge as soon as possible upon some prac- 
tical or particular issue”; but he actually 
touches only very casually on the “practical 
or particular” issues with which we are faced 
at the present time. It is unfortunate that he 
did not take the trouble to examine Sidney 
Hook’s careful and indispensable analysis of all 
the facets of our contemporary problem in 
Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No (1953), a gen- 
uinely “practical and pragmatic” analysis. 
There is, of course, no reason why Professor 
Commager should follow the Hook line of rea- 
soning; but I don’t see how it can be ignored. 
It is disappointing, for example, to find Pro- 
fessor Commager reproducing here without 
significant modification his essay on “Guilt by 
Association” without bothering to come to 
grips with the criticisms advanced by Sidney 
Hook when the essay first appeared in the New 
York Times magazine section; they simply 
have to be taken into consideration if we are 
to have “meaningful discussion” of this elusive 
concept. 

There are also a number of careless his- 
torical allusions and generalizations in this 
book that are really unworthy of a scholar 
of Professor Commager’s stature. He quotes, 
for example, a declaration by Woodrow Wil- 
son on “liberty of opinion” without recalling 
that Wilson—sad to say—became harsh and 
intolerant toward critics of his administra- 
tion (e.g., Eugene Debs) after we entered 
World War I. (Compare Norman Thomas’ 
candor about another great American Presi- 
dent: “I remember my surprise and disappoint- 
ment when I first learned that under the gov- 
ernment of my great hero, Abraham Lincoln, 
there was an estimated total of 38,000 arrests 
of men and women who were brought before 
military commissions, most of them on charges 
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that did not involve overt acts of violence or 
disloyalty, but merely expression of opinion 
in speech or the press.” It is interesting to note 
further that although both Commager and 
Thomas refer to John Milton’s plea for liberty 
of conscience, only Thomas reminds us that 
Milton’s liberty did not extend to Catholics, 
Jews, and atheists. ) 

At another point Professor Commager 
quotes Winston Churchill approvingly as fol- 
lows: “It is a mistake to try to write out on 
little pieces of paper what the vast emotions 
of an outraged and quivering world will be 
immediately after the struggle is over, or when 
the inevitable cold fit follows the hot.” Yet 
in the last volume of his history of World War 
II, which was published before Commager’s 
book went to press, Churchill reveals how he 
attempted to win the Soviets over to a division 
by percentages of spheres of influence in the 
countries of Eastern Europe, which he had 
worked out on “little pieces of paper.” Finally, 
what is one to make of the following sequence? 


After all, it is no accident that the nations 
dedicated to freedom won the two great wars 
of the twentieth century, and those committed 
to totalitarianism went under. [p. 31] 


It would be absurd to say that only a so- 
ciety dedicated to freedom can win victories. 
Soviet Russia is not dedicated to freedom, and 
she has won a good many victories. [p. 35] 


Which peoples, in the crucial struggles of 
the 1930’s and 1940's, ranged themselves on 
the side of the preservation of the great moral 
values of Western Christendom; which devoted 
themselves to the repudiation and destruction 
of those values? It was not the people who be- 
lieve in “absolutes” (During World War II, 
Thomas Mann asserted that “what we are 
really fighting for in the war against Hitler is 
‘The Absolute’”)—the people who took as 
cosmic truth the natural superiority of Aryan 
over Jew, or the state over man—who fought 
for the permanent values of our civilization. 
[p. 57] 
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Well, what about it? Is the Soviet Union 
free or not? Was she or was she not “ranged” 
on our side? Did she or did she not contribute 
to the defeat of Hitler? I would like to think 
that “nations dedicated to freedom” always 
come out ahead, but this is a matter of faith; 
I don’t know that it is a safe historical general- 
ization. And I don’t think Professor Com- 
mager knows either. 

No doubt it is ungracious to find fault with 
Professor Commager on these various points. 
Let me repeat: on general principles, this re- 
viewer finds himself in complete agreement 
with Commager. Furthermore, it is gratifying 
to encounter such a ringing pacan to freedom 
of speech, thought, and conscience at a time 
when these freedoms are under such heavy 
attack from so many quarters in this country. 
Still, I can’t help feeling that Commager would 
have strengthened his—and our—case if he 
had avoided the glittering generalities and con- 
centraved more earnestly on specific issues. 


IN The Test of Freedom® we are never left 
in any doubt as to where Norman Thomas 
stands on the vital issues of the day. Although 
there are general chapters on “The Jeffersonian 
Ideal in Practice” and on “The Future of Free- 
dom,” the bulk of the book is devoted to 
grappling with such practical problems as 
“American Communism and Liberty,” “Mc- 
Carthyism and Liberty,” “The Smith and 
McCarran Acts,” “Legislative Investigations 
and Individual Rights,” “Loyalty and Security 
Tests,” “McCarthyism at State and Local 
Levels,” and “Unions, Radio-TV, and Com- 
munist Suspects.” Throughout, the book is 
pervaded with the spirit of rugged honesty that 
has made Norman Thomas, despite his negli- 
gible political following, one of the important 
moral influences in American life during the 
past three decades. 

Disclaiming any “omniscience or infallibil- 


2Norman Thomas, The Test of Freedom, W. W. Nor- 
ton, New York, $3.00. 
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ity,” Mr. Thomas traces quite candidly and 
in fascinating detail the development of his 
own attitude from a belief in the early 1920's 
that Socialists might enter into limited col- 
laboration with Communists on specific issues 
to a disillusioned awareness that “Lenin’s com- 
munism was the enemy not only of individual 
freedom but of ordinary fair play.” Mr. 
Thomas has good reason to know that com- 
munism, with its “open contempt for democ- 
racy,” is a “foe of freedom.” For years he 
has been subjected to systematic vilification 
and character assassination in the Stalinist press 
in this country. In 1934, an organized group 
of American Stalinists even went so far as to 
invade Madison Square Garden, armed with 
various weapons, to break up a socialist rally 
called to protest Dollfuss’ attack on the social- 
ist workers in Vienna. 

Mr. Thomas’ pamphlet, Russia: Democracy 
or Dictatorship (1938), one of the first well- 
documented, factual descriptions of Soviet 
tyranny to appear in this country, did not, of 
course, endear him to the American Kremlin- 
ists, and during World War II they made re- 
peated efforts to prevent his speaking in public. 
At the same time, he was “often reproached 
not only by Rooseveltians but by Republicans” 
for his “lack of faith in Stalin’s good inten- 
tions.” For a time, even after the war, he was 
frequently banned from discussing commu- 
nism on the platform because of his premature 
anti-Stalinism. (It is amusing to recall Ray- 
mond Moley’s optimism in arguing against 
him in May, 1945, during a Town Meeting of 
the Air discussion of “Russia and America— 
Post-war Rivals or Allies?’’) 

However, unlike many Americans on both 
the Right and the Left who believe in freedom 
for themselves and in suppression for their 
opponents, Mr. Thomas has managed, despite 
the scars that he bears from his struggles with 
the Kremlinists, to remain true to the Jeffer- 
sonian faith in “the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated, where reason is 
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left free to combat it.” Accepting Sidney 
Hook’s clear-cut distinction between com- 
munism as conspiracy (which does not come 
under the protection of the Bill of Rights and 
which must be rooted out by a free society) 
and communism as heresy (which must be 
combated, as Thomas has been doing for years, 
in the free market of ideas), Mr. Thomas in- 
sists that the McCarthyist approach—really, 
a kind of bolshevism of the Right—is as great 
a threat to our liberties as communism, if not 
greater. McCarthy, he points out, “conditions 
his followers for a fascist type of anticommu- 
nism, makes our Jeffersonian tradition con- 
temptible, destroys the people’s faith in their 
own government, and gives the communists 
respectability by confusing them with decent 
dissenters.” 

Mr. Thomas believes in “catching rats,” i.e., 
conspirators; but he opposes “burning down 
barns to catch rats; it is usually the horses 
that die.” Fully aware—more aware than most 
of us—of the skilful mendacity with which 
American Kremlinists operate even in the free 
market of ideas, Thomas is nonetheless willing 
to take his stand with Judge Learned Hand: 


Risk for risk, for myself, I had rather take 
my chance that some traitors will escape de- 
tection than spread abroad a spirit of general 
suspicion and distrust, which accepts rumor 
and gossip in place of undismayed and unin- 
timidated inquiry. I believe that that commu- 
nity is already in process of dissolution where 
each man begins to eye his neighbor as a possi- 
ble enemy, where nonconformity with the ac- 
cepted creed, political as well as religious, is 
a mark of disaffection; where denunciation, 
without specification or backing, takes the 
place of evidence; where orthodoxy chokes 
freedom of dissent; where faith in the eventual 
supremacy of reason has become so timid that 
we dare not enter our convictions in the open 
lists, to win or lose. 


Mr. Thomas’ book is a valuable addition to 
the growing literature on civil liberties in the 
United States. His insistence upon making 
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concrete applications of the “test of freedom” 
helps to remove a lot of the fog that frequently 
accompanies discussion of our civil-liberties 
problems today. Furthermore, the courage 
with which he attempts to solve the cruel 
dilemmas that face all civil libertarians at the 
present time is a great service to all of us 
who share his passionate faith in free society. 
Probably few in the Jeffersonian camp will 
find themselves able to agree with him at every 
point in his analysis; all of us will, I think, 
applaud him for the honorable role which he 
is playing in the struggle “to prove that 
neither communism nor McCarthyism is the 
end of the American dream.” 


LIKE NORMAN THOMAS, Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam believes that conspirators “ought to be 
discovered, tried in due process and, if found 
guilty, punished.” But like Mr. Thomas and 
Professor Commager, he is also becoming in- 
creasingly alarmed over what he calls the “un- 
American activities of elected representatives 
of the American people who have been charged 
with ‘investigating’ subversive activities.” In 
a vigorously written little book entitled / 
Protest,® Bishop Oxnam lashes out against 


procedures that repudiate American tradition 
and practice, procedures that involve the in- 
former, that riddle our life with distrust, that 
set American against American, that tend to 
label sound reform as subversive, that make no 
distinction between progress and revolution, 
procedures carried on by staffs too largely com- 
posed of ex-Communists and often incompe- 
tent, or by politicians some of whom appear 
prone to capitalize upon hysteria for political 
advantage. 


Is Bishop Oxnam unduly exercised about the 
tactics of the various Congressional investi- 
gating committees that have been competing 
for public attention during the past few years? 
Possibly. But it might be well before passing 


8G. Bromley Oxnam, | Protest, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, $2.50. 
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judgment to examine a few items of interest 
in the life of this unusually active clergyman 
during the past three decades. 

Shortly after World War I, G. Bromley 
Oxnam, then “‘an obscure young preacher” in 
Los Angeles, canceled a lecture he was sched- 
uled to give at Music Arts Hall when he dis- 
covered that the meeting was under the 
auspices of the Workers-Communist Party. 
“Pulpit Pounder Fails to Speak,” raged a Daily 
Worker editorial. 

In April, 1921, he refused to speak at a 
general amnesty meeting for political prisoners 
because of its association with the I.W.W. He 
favored freeing conscientious objectors, he ex- 
plained in his letter of refusal, but not the 
“freeing of any man who broke the law.” 

In 1923, he declined to speak at a similar 
meeting because, as he wrote Kate Crane- 
Gartz, he could not condone the I.W.W.’s use 
of force and violence and was “opposed to its 
philosophy and tactics.” 

In the summer of 1934, he returned from a 
trip to Russia struck by the “paralyzing conse- 
quences of bureaucracy,” “‘the intellectual iso- 
lation of the people,” “the danger to the 
creative mind,” and “the treatment of minori- 
ties.” Opponents of the Soviet regime, he re- 
corded in his diary, “are gagged, at times 
starved.” A dissenter “‘is silenced, killed.” 

When he was president of DePauw Univer- 
sity, a group of students formed a chapter of 
the American Student Union and made plans 
for a “peace strike” on Armistice Day. Presi- 
dent Oxnam went to New York, ferreted out 
the information that the A.S.U. was a Com- 
munist Front organization, and returned to 
the university to announce that “any student 
who struck on Armistice Day would strike 
himself out, that is, he would be out of the 
University.” Thus ended the A.S.U.’s brief 
existence at DePauw. 

In 1935, in a syndicated article entitled 
“The United Front, A Menace,” appearing in 
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various newspapers in the Middle West, Bishop 
Oxnam made the following observations: 


Americans must not accept Communist 
leadership in order to avoid Fascist leadership. 

Communists tell us that a Fascist dictator- 
ship is inevitable in the United States. Hence 
they urge “The United Front” to combat war 
and fascism. By that, they mean the union of 
socialists, liberals, pacifists, churchmen and 
progressives of every stripe, for the purpose of 
ensuring peace and resisting fascism. Hereto- 
fore, these groups have never united. In fact, 
they have been convinced enemies of commu- 
nism. Unfortunately, many liberals who fear 
fascism have been duped by the idea of the 
United Front. Its fundamental purpose is not 
to fight fascism. 

Earl Browder, secretary of the Communist 
Party of the United States, has revealed its 
menacing objectives. He writes, “The United 
Front is a method of struggle against the re- 
formists, against the social-fascists, for the 
possession of the masses.” 

The official organ of the Communist Party 
of the United States, The Communist, in its 
January 1935, issue, stated, ‘““The United Front 
is at the present time the main road along 
which the masses will be prepared for the strug- 
gle for Soviet power under the leadership of 
the Communist Party.” 

Intelligent Americans will denounce the pro- 
posal and seek to reveal its essential purpose. 
The Communist has no other purpose in the 
United Front program than to disrupt the 
American Federation of Labor and to insinuate 
himself into progressive movements in order to 
control them. Americans who are interested in 
maintaining the liberties of political demo- 
cracy will repudiate the United Front. 

Its real purpose is Divided Ranks. It is the 
“main road along which the masses will be 
prepared for the struggle.” And the struggle, 
to use the Communist’s own words, is “the 
violent overthrow of the whole existing capi- 
talistic order, for the establishment of the pro- 
letariat.” 

The United Front is a dangerous Gift Horse. 


In 1936, Bishop Oxnam drafted the resolu- 
tion by which the Methodist church publicly 
repudiated both communism and fascism. 

Then came World War II. As everyone 
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knows, who knows anything at all, most 
Americans felt far friendlier toward the Soviet 
Union during the war period than they ever 
had in previous years. On February 23, 1942, 
General Douglas MacArthur announced that 
“the hopes of civilization rest on the worthy 
shoulders of the courageous Russian army.” 
On June 11, 1942, the Chicago Tribune stated 
that in “Russia’s fight to survive as a nation 
lies the great hope of the world for early 
peace.” On August 30, 1943, Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker predicted that “Russia is likely 
to come out of the war the greatest democracy 
in the world.” “We can do business with 
Stalin!” exclaimed Raymond Moley on Oc- 
tober 18, 1943. “God looking down from 
heaven may be more pleased with Russia than 
with us,” observed Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 
in Boston in July, 1945. 

While it is extremely unlikely that Bishop 
Oxnam would have gone as far as Monsignor 
Sheen, he was, nevertheless, swept by the spirit 
of generosity that the American people ordi- 
narily display toward their wartime allies. In 
order to help “deepen friendship between 
American and Russian peoples,” he served for 
a time as chairman of the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship. In this 
capacity, he addressed on November 8, 1942, 
a Salute to Our Russian Ally meeting spon- 
sored by, among others, Secretary and Mrs. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary and Mrs. Jesse Jones, 
Lord and Lady Halifax, Major George Fielding 
Eliot, Governor and Mrs. Leverett Saltonstall, 
and Senators Arthur Capper and Kenneth D. 
McKellar. During the war he was also a mem- 
ber of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, to which General Eisen- 
hower sent a message in November, 1945, say- 
ing, “I wish your Council the utmost success 
in the worthy work it has undertaken.” 

Beginning in March, 1940, Bishop Oxnam 
had a nominal affiliation with Kenneth Leslie’s 
Protestant Digest. When, in February, 1942, 
Roger Baldwin of the American Civil Liber- 
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ties Union warned him that the Digest had 
Communist support, he resigned at once and 
urged his friends to do likewise. 

From his student days, Bishop Oxnam was 
a member of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Action, founded in 1907, ten years be- 
fore the Bolshevik Revolution. After Jack Mc- 
Michael became executive secretary of the 
M.F.S.A., Bishop Oxnam received information 
leading him to believe McMichael “was so tied 
up with the Communist group that whether 
or no he was a Communist,” the Federation 
“ought not to be under that leadership any 
more.” After trying for some time, without 
success, to get McMichael out of the M.F.S.A., 
he resigned from the organization in June, 
1947. 

This is the record. It seems by no means dis- 
creditable. In fact, one might call it at times 
overcautious. Yet for the past eight years, the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
has been telling the American people that 
Bishop Oxnam is a Communist fellow-traveler 
of long standing. Committee member Donald 
L. Jackson insists that “Bishop Bromley has 
been to the Communist Front what Man-O’- 
War was to thoroughbred horse-racing,” that 
he has a Jong record of “aid and comfort to 
the Communist Front,” and that he has 
“served God on Sunday and the Communist 
front for the balance of the week over such 
a long period of time.” 

Bishop Oxnam is a strange person. For some 
reason he has a low opinion of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. It’s all very 
bewildering. Why can’t he bring himself to 
admit that the committee is doing a splendid 
piece of work? 


DURING the early thirties, while Bishop Oxnam 
was recording his unfavorable impressions of 
the Soviet regime, cracking down on the 
A.S.U. at DePauw, and warning the American 
people against the deceptions of the United 
Front, Granville Hicks, teacher, author, and 
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literary critic, was gradually moving toward 
his decision to become a member of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party. Disillusionment with 
World War I and the Versailles Treaty, the 
collapse of the American economy in the 
Great Depression, and alarm over nazi and 
fascist expansion in Europe seem to have been 
the primary factors that led Mr. Hicks to join 
up at a time when the Communists claimed to 
be antiwar and antifascist and were taking a 
“soft,” Popular Front reformist line toward 
American social and economic problems. “I 
believed,” Mr. Hicks tells us in Where We 
Came Out,* 


that there were great evils and injustices in 
American life, and of course I was right. I be- 
lieved that these evils could and should be 
remedied, and I was right in that too. But I 
was dead wrong in believing that they could be 
remedied through the agency of the Commu- 
nist party. 


Two “major blind spots” enabled him to 
remain with the party for four years after 
becoming an open and avowed member in 
1935: his refusal to see that CP, USA was 
“completely subservient to the Soviet Union” 
and his reluctance to admit to himself that the 
U.S.S.R. was “basically and incurably a totali- 
tarian dictatorship.” The Nazi-Soviet Pact of 
August, 1939, and what followed thereupon 
opened his eyes in both respects. On the occa- 
sion of the pact, the American Stalinists 


could not conceal the fact that their primary 
function was to defend Russia, no matter what 
it did. They even made it clear that they had to 
wait for Russia to tell them in what terms the 
defense was to be made—had to wait for the 
Kremlin to give them the new line. This was 
not the kind of party I thought I had belonged 
to, and I got out. 


The subsequent partition of Poland, seizure 
of the Baltic Republics, and invasion of Fin- 


4Granville Hicks, Where We Came Out, Viking, New 
York, $3.50. 
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land convinced him that “Communist Russia 
could be just as aggressive as Nazi Germany” 
and that “there was no dssential difference be- 
tween Communist tyranny and fascist 
tyranny.” 

Those who scan the confessions of former 
Communists in the expectation of being titil- 
lated by lurid stories of espionage, sabotage, 
clandestine meetings, illicit love affairs, and 
sinister infiltration will find Where We Came 
Out quite disappointing. Mr. Hicks was never 
an “inside dopester” like Benjamin Gitlow and 
Louis Budenz. Nor was he ever asked to engage 
in spy work like Elizabeth Bentley and Whit- 
taker Chambers. His chief experiences as party 
member during the Popular Front period re- 
lated to warning against the dangers of 
nazism, soliciting aid for Loyalist Spain, urg- 
ing boycotts of Japanese goods, encouraging 
labor organization, and calling for more gov- 
ernmental assistance to the unemployed. In 
retrospect, he considers himself a dupe for hav- 
ing believed that CP, USA was genuinely in- 
terested in any cause but that of advancing 
the Stalinist foreign policy. 

Where, then, has Mr. Hicks finally come 
out? Convinced that Communists are “reac- 
tionary in the same sense that fascists are 
reactionary, for their aim is total power,” he 
has, for the past fifteen years, been an enlight- 
ened and effective anti-Communist. He is 
impatient with “Fake Liberals” like Corliss 
Lamont with their pro-Soviet bias and with 
“Retarded Liberals” like the editors of the 
Nation who still retain some of their old Popu- 
lar Front delusions about the U.S.S.R. But he 
is equally critical of the “Panicky Conserva- 
tives,” those who, in Norman Thomas’ words, 
see rats everywhere and want to burn down 
all the barns. He reminds us that most of those 
who, like himself, belonged to the Party at 
one time or another were not involved in 
espionage; they were “simple-minded people— 
suckers, in fact” who in due time “became 
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disillusioned, or maybe just peeved or bored” 
and dropped out of the Party. “If it is im- 
portant for people to realize that some Com- 
munists were spies, it is equally important 
for them to understand that most Commu- 
nists weren’t, for the failure to make that dis- 
tinction is doing a lot of harm.” 

Mr. Hicks also urges that we rid ourselves 
of the weird notion that during the thirties— 
the “Red Decade”—the Communists had be- 
come so influential in American life that they 
were about to take over the country. Even at 
the height of the Popular Front movement, 
the Communists “won only sma!l and precar- 
ious victories,” “scarcely made a dent on any 
of the media that reached the masses of the 
American people—the popular magazines, the 
movies, the radio,” and “made almost no im- 
pression on the solid anti-Communism of the 
great majority of the American people.” There 
is no doubt in his mind that communism is 
a “great danger” to this country, but he is 
convinced that the McCarthyist method of 
combating that danger is “not only ineffect- 
ual but catastrophic.” 


points out, 


Heresy-hunting, he 


is hurting us in our fight against Soviet aggres- 
sion, which is our great task. By exaggerating 
the importance of Communism in America, it 
prevents us from seeing clearly the terrible 
problems that confront us throughout the 
world, and the fear it inspires lowers our 
morale. Furthermore, the heresy-hunters are 
trying to shut up, or even to lock up, people 
who are firmly opposed to the Soviet Union 
and all that it stands for. It is a fact that the 
majority of those Americans who have fallen 
under Communist influence in the past twenty 
years are now strong anti-Communists; and 
as for those called ‘Communist-minded,’ they 
are, as a general rule, much better Americans 
than the heresy-hunters and a good deal closer 
to the great traditions of the American past. 
And these are the people whom the heresy- 
hunters insist on treating as enemies at a time 
when we need all the resources we can find. 
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His own program for meeting the commu- 
nist challenge (Chapter X, “How to Fight 
Communism”) is quite unspectacular com- 
pared to that of the junior personality from 
Wisconsin, but he believes it has much to rec- 
ommend it: 


It points out that the great task, the task 
that dwarfs all others is military and diplo- 
matic. It suggests that Communist espionage 
and sabotage can be taken care of by the FBI 
and that we don’t need legislative inquiries or 
special laws against subversion. It recommends 
that Communist propaganda should be met as 
other propaganda is met, by reliance on truth 
and reason. If it recognizes that Communist 
Russia is strong, it insists that the United States 
isn’t weak. It is not sensational enough to make 
newspaper headlines, but that might be in its 
favor. 


In an illuminating essay on “The Ex-Com- 
munists” for Commonweal, March 20, 1953, 
Dr. Hannah Arendt, author of the brilliant 
study of The Origins of Totalitarianism 
(1951), makes an interesting distinction be- 
tween “former Communists,” those whose at- 
traction to communism was a temporary aber- 
ration and not a central fact in their Weltan- 
schauung, and ‘“‘ex-Communists”—those for 
whom communism continues to be, as in the 
past, the chief issue in their lives and whose 
current anticommunism, with its Bolshevik 
contempt for democracy, liberalism, fair play, 
and constitutional processes, is in actuality 
communism “turned upside down.” Granville 
Hicks, like James Wechsler, clearly belongs in 
the first category. Like Wechsler’s, his return 
to the liberal, democratic faith of the Com- 
magers, Thomases, and Oxnams has been com- 
plete and irreversible, and there remains noth- 
ing of the Old Bolshevik in his world-outlook. 
Ex-Communists, he insists, have great respon- 
sibilities: 


They have a responsibility to truth, which they 
do not serve well when they defend or gloss 
over the lies of a McCarthy. They have a re- 
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sponsibility to clear thinking, which they be- 
tray by their vague and violent talk about a 
Pinko conspiracy. They have a responsibility 
to the anti-Communist cause, which they con- 
stantly injure with their exaggerations and 
their other excesses. 


Saddened by the failure, or inability, of so 
many of our ex-Communist intellectuals to 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


THE NEGRO NOVELIST is under a severe handi- 
cap when he sits down to grapple with a specifi- 
cally racial theme. How shall he embody it in a 
manner that is psychologically convincing and 
yet substantially true, without distorting the 
nature of his material? The temptation to sen- 
sationalize is in his case extremely strong: to 
indulge in the dynamics of violence, to dwell 
broodingly on such sadistic elements as beat- 
ings, brutality, hatred, murder, riots, lynch- 
ings, concentrated horror. Hence the Negro 
novelist is in search of a metaphor that will 
effectually carry his burden of meaning and 
“distance” the effects he is seeking to produce. 
If he resorts to the use of symbolism, it is be- 
cause only in that way, by employing that ex- 
pressive and infinitely resourceful medium, can 
he hope to convey some notion of the life that 
Negroes are forced to lead in the United States. 
The only question he must answer is, what 
symbol or set of symbols shall he weave into 
the warp and woof of his fiction? 


SOUTHWEST Review 


The Symbolism of Vision 


comprehend the ethics of controversy in a 
democratic society, he concludes: 


These intellectuals have twice betrayed the 
principle of freedom of speech that is the basis 
of the intellectual life—once when they sup- 
ported Communism and now as they support 
McCarthyism. For some of us one such betrayal 
seems more than enough for a lifetime. 


For he is given a creative choice. The sym- 
bols he uses as well as the way in which he 
presents them will indicate the depth of his 
sensibility, the complexity and richness of his 
talent, the range and power of his vision. The 
symbol is not something artificially intro- 
duced, an alien and extraneous element arbi- 
trarily imposed on the text. It is of the very 
substance and texture of fiction, inherent in 
language, an intrinsic part of the communica- 
tive and creative process. Vision is the heart 
of technique. 

Endless are the possibilities and permuta- 
tions of symbolism in a novel dealing with the 
Negro problem. The author, if he so wishes, 
may specialize in the symbolism of martyr- 
dom: suffering, cruelty, punishment, aggres- 
sion, sin and penance, blood and tears. Or he 
may view Negro life through the revealing 
perspective of the metaphor of flight: the fugi- 
tive, the hounded one, the fleeing victim. Or 
he may interpret his material, as Richard 
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Wright does in Native Son, in terms of un- 
relieved horror (the symbolic cornering and 
killing of a rat in the opening scene, the fight 
in the poolroom, the unpremeditated murder). 
Or he may attempt to view his problem experi- 
mentally through the multifaceted and extra- 
ordinarily accommodating symbol of vision. 
Ralph Ellison, in Invisible Man, relies heavily 
on the symbolism of vision: light, color, per- 
ception, sight, insight. These, his master sym- 
bols, are organically related to the dualism of 
black and white, the all-absorbing and baf- 
flingly complex problem of identity. How does 
the Negro see himself and how do others see 
him? Do they notice him at all? Do they 
really see him as he is or do they behold a stereo- 
type, a ghostly caricature, a traditionally ac- 
cepted myth? What we get in this novel, 
creatively elaborated, is the drama of sym- 
bolic action, the language of the eyes, the in- 
credibly complex and subtle symbolism of 
vision. All this is structurally bound up with 
the underlying theme of transformation. All 
this is imaginatively and, for the most part, 
successfully worked out in terms of fiction. 
What we get is a nightmare of delirium. 
Both the nightmare and the delirium are pro- 
jected in sensory impressions of sight: lights 
turn on and off, red is the color of blood, white 
is the color of anger. The title itself is, in this 
respect, immediately suggestive: Invisible Man. 
Indeed, the “Prologue” states the central 
theme: the hero is invisible, not because he is 
constituted like the protagonist of the famous 
novel by H. G. Wells (from whom Ralph 
Ellison may originally have derived the idea), 
but because people refuse to see him. “When 
they approach me they see only my surround- 
ings, themselves, or figments of their imagi- 
nation—indeed, everything and anything ex- 
cept me.” But this invisibility is not peculiar 
to people of his color. The “vice” of vision re- 
sides in the eyes of the whites, who suffer not 
from a physiological disturbance but from a 
defect of their inner vision: “those eyes with 
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which they look through their physical eyes 
upon reality.” Here vision is tied up with the 
problem of reality. Perhaps the Negro exists 
or is real only as a phantom in other people’s 
minds, like a figure in a nightmare that the 
sleeper struggles frantically to destroy. 

Here, then, is a novel in which the sym- 
bolism of vision provides the dynamism and 
momentum of action, the motivational insight, 
the resolution of conflict. By virtue of his 
invisibility, the Negro is driven by the need 
to convince himself that he does exist in the 
real world, and he tries furiously to make 
others recognize his existence. When he attacks 
those who bump into him and who curse him, 
he realizes the futility of his murderous rage. 
What good does it do to lash out and slit the 
throat of an “enemy” who actually does not 
see him? How can a phantom strike back? 
What can an invisible man do to throw off 
the bondage of this blindness on the part of 
others, who are sleepwalkers? 

The “Prologue” also describes how the pro- 
tagonist carries on a fight with the electricity 
company, using their services without paying 
them a penny, draining the current free into 
the dark, dense jungle of Harlem. When he was 
visible he used to pay conscientiously for the 
privilege of light, but now that he is aware 
of his invisibility, he lives rent-free in a section 
of the basement of a building rented exclu- 
sively to whites. Here is the symbolism of a 
hole in the ground that provides an escape as 
well as a home, but the revealing thing about 
this hole is that it is flooded with light brighter 
than Broadway. The novel is charged with 
ironic contradictions of this kind. The hero, 
a nameless and symbolic figure, can now 


see the darkness of light. And I love light. Per- 
haps you'll think it strange that an invisible 
man should need light, desire light, love light. 
But maybe it is exactly because I am invisible. 
Light confirms my reality; gives birth to my 
form. . . . Without light I am not only invis- 
ible, but formless as well; and to be unaware 
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of one’s form is to live a death. I myself, after 
existing some twenty years, did not become 
alive until I discovered my invisibility. 


That is why in his hole in the basement he 
floods the place with stolen electricity, deter- 
mined to get more light. Invisibility proves 
an asset: it permits him to listen to music and 
understand its meaning, and it invests him 
with a different sense of time. Once when he 
smoked a reefer, he beheld visions of the past, 
Negro preachers eloquently discoursing on the 
text of the “Blackness of Blackness.” That is 
the singular color obsession of the Negro, evi- 
dent in his art, his songs, his religion, his litera- 
ture. The “Prologue” emphasizes the nonexist- 
ence of the anonymous protagonist who leads 
a life of invisibility underground. 


Before that I lived in the darkness into which 
I was chased, but now I see. I’ve illuminated 
the blackness of my invisibility—and vice 
versa. And so I play the invisible music of my 
isolation. . . . Could this compulsion to put 
invisibility down in black and white be thus 
an urge to make music of invisibility? 


But this state of invisibility will not last 
forever. Who can blame the Negro if at times 
he acts irresponsibly? Why should he assume 
responsibilities, social and legal, when the 
whites refuse to see him, to recognize his exist- 
ence? To whom should he be responsible? “All 
dreamers and sleepwalkers must pay the price, 
and even the invisible victim is responsible for 
the fate of all.” 

The novel proper divides itself into two 
parts: in the first the hero plays the game 
according to the rules prescribed by the whites; 
in the second he rebels against the role forced 
on him, he fights back, he asserts himself. The 
nameless hero (since he is an invisible man 
he is bound to remain nameless) is no longer 
willing to accept the solutions that others of- 
fer, the answers that others furnish to the 
questions he asked. It takes him a long time 
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to make the liberating discovery that he is no- 
body but himself. 

While at college, the hero tries to do the 
right thing, to be a model student, but by re- 
pressing his emotions he snuffs out his essential 
humanity and loses his identity. He is the in- 
visible man, negative, mechanical, anonymous. 
It is a mad doctor who reveals all the impli- 
cations of the truth taught so unctuously to the 
Negro: white is right. But if one is to believe 
that and act on it, if obedience is to become 
automatic and instinctive, then blindness is 
absolutely necessary. The hero, in serving as the 
chauffeur of one of the rich, white beneficiaries 
of the Negro college, commits the unpardon- 
able error of showing ugly and shocking aspects 
of Negro life that benevolent white philan- 
thropists must never be permitted to see. The 
hero is asked to leave, but not before he has 
listened to a powerful sermon by a Negro 
speaker who is blind and has been told a num- 
ber of blunt and bitter truths by the president 
of the college, a race leader who is enormously 
influential with the whites. 

The hero takes the bus to New York, and in 
Harlem, a new world, the second chapter of 
his life begins. Armed with letters of intro- 
duction to white men from the all-powerful 
but treacherous president of the college which 
had expelled him, he sets out to redeem him- 
self. He walks the streets, sits in the subway 
near whites, eats with them in the same cafe- 
terias, and these novel experiences give him 
“the eerie, out-of-focus sensation of a dream.” 
Though these people in New York are formally 
polite and even friendly, they hardly see him. 
When he realizes how he had been swindled 
by the scheming president of the Negro col- 
lege, many things come into focus that he had 

formerly failed to perceive. Now he begins to 
search for his identity. He will no longer blind 
himself to the light of the truth. He gets a 
job in a plant in Long Island that manufactures 
“Optic White” paint, the best and purest white 
paint in the world. An old Negro worker has 
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helped the owner make up the brilliant slogan: 
“If It’s Optic White, It’s the Right White,” 
for which he receives a bonus. The hero ob- 
serves the ironic humor of the situation: “If 
you’re white, you're right,” he says. 

Invisible Man is a symphony of color con- 
trasts, a study in the semantic refinements of 
vision, inner and outer. After an accident in 
the paint shop, the hero struggles to recapture 
his identity, to know his name. He asks him- 
self: “Who am 1?” Unfortunately he is lost 
in a jungle of blackness and pain. It occurs to 
him that perhaps identity and freedom are 
interconnected and interdependent. “When I 
discover who I am, I'll be free.” The rest of 
the novel is the rapid-paced and fascinating 
story of his search for identity. 

When he is released from the hospital after 
the accident, he comes face to face with the 
puzzling problem of his identity. When he re- 
turns to Harlem, he focuses dizzily upon the 
scene; he is undergoing a transformation, but 
he still does not know what to do with him- 
self. “Who was I, how had I come to be?” He 
is finished with his past, filled with a wild re- 
sentment. He walks in a snowstorm, like a 
somnambulist. In one of the store windows of 
Harlem he sees some religious objects: Jesus 
and Mary and a black statue of a nude Nubian 
slave; another window contains ointments 
guaranteed to whiten black skin miraculously. 
Then, in the raging cold and snow, as he buys 
some yams from a vendor and eats them, he 
experiences an intense feeling of freedom. He 
no longer cares what the people who see him 
eating the yam will think. He would do what 
he liked. “I am what I am!” 

Then he is deeply moved by the sight of a 
Negro family being evicted in the midst of a 
snowstorm, and though he warns the crowd 
that has gathered against the use of violence 
he uses irony so devastatingly that a riot breaks 
out. As a result of this display of his capacity 
for leadership, he becomes involved with the 
Brotherhood: the Communist Party. Yet even 
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here he feels invisible; even here color distinc- 
tions play a part. One woman in the Party 
would like him to be a bit blacker. The leaders 
of the Brotherhood look on him as a thing, an 
instrument. He is given a new name and is sup- 
posed to take on a new identity, but he does 
not yet know what that is to be. He is asked 
to address a huge protest meeting in Harlem, to 
function as a race leader. Perhaps the gaze of 
all the people in the audience will transform 
him, assure him of his identity. 

On the platform he proves impassioned, ir- 
resistible, castigating his listeners for being so 
passive, so blind to their enslavement, their 
misery, their economic servitude. ““We’re a na- 
tion of one-eyed mice—Did you ever see such 
a sight in your life? Such an un-common 
sight!” And he vehemently bids them be care- 
ful not to lose their single eye or otherwise 
they will become blind as bats. Perhaps with 
both of their eyes properly focused they will 
be able to see their condition truly and recog- 
nize who is responsible for their terrible plight. 
He fiercely commands them to reclaim their 
sight, to combine and spread their vision. As 
he stands before them, the cynosure of all their 
eyes, he feels that he is becoming more human, 
more affirmative. “With your eyes upon me I 
feel that I’ve found my true family! My true 
people! My true country! I am a new citizen 
of the country of your vision, a native of your 
fraternal land.” 

Here is the man, spontaneous, full of vital 
feelings, transformed and transported, who 
would create the uncreated features of his race. 
“The conscience of a race is the gift of its 
individuals who see, evaluate, record. . .. We 
create the race by creating ourself and then 
to our great astonishment we will have created 
something far more important: We will have 
created a culture.” 

His activities as a worker for the Brother- 
hood prove most enlightening. He is pitted 
against the mighty prophet of Harlem, Ras 
the Exhorter, the demagogic exponent of 
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black nationalism and Negro solidarity. Ras 
cannot stomach the Communist propaganda 
that stresses the ideal of all men united in 
brotherhood. For him blackness of skin is all, 
color is the badge of brotherhood, nothing else. 
Everything—politics, religion, God—is inter- 
preted in terms of blackness: the holy color. 

Gradually the hero, in his stormy odyssey 
of vision, comes to see that there are two sides 
of him: the old self and the new public self 
affiliated with the Brotherhood. When he or- 
ganizes a public funeral, as a means of protest 
against the shooting down of a Negro by a 
white policeman, he seems to observe all that 
goes on as if he were a spectator: the tears, the 
shouts, the grief, the rage. Even here the sym- 
bol of vision predominates, and it adds a ter- 
rific sensory immediacy and intensity to the 
scene. The hero sees as well as acts. 

When he is being arraigned by the Brother- 
hood for pursuing an ideologically incorrect 
course, he sees one of the leaders take his false 
eye out of his face and drop it into a glass of 
water, from which it stares up at the hero: 
“A buttermilk white eye distorted by the light 
rays. An eye staring fixedly at me from the 
dark waters of a well.” But this mutilated 
leader is proud of the fact that he lost his eye 
in the line of duty. That is the price of loyalty, 
the meaning of discipline. Sacrifice, in short, 
involves blindness, and that is what Party dis- 
cipline demands. Then the leader puts his false 
eye back in the socket and speculates about the 
new society that will provide him with a living 
eye. But what kind of society is it, the hero 
wonders, which will make the Communists 
recognize the existence of the Negro, see him 
as he really is? 

Later, the hero, in order to escape from the 
clutches of Ras the Exhorter and his strong- 
armed followers, puts on dark glasses and is 
instantly plunged into blackness, barely able 
to see. He reads handbills put out by the Rev- 
erend Rinehart which speak of beholding the 
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invisible, and in the church there are letters 
of gold on the wall: LET THERE BE LIGHT! 
At this point the search for identity is merged 
with the problem of what is reality. By com- 
ing North, the hero had jumped into the un- 
known. The dark glasses, however, have dis- 
tinct potentialities; they can be used as a 
political instrument; they open up for him a 
new area of reality. The hero wants people to 
look at him. Wherever he turns, however, he 
encounters people, as among the Communists, 
who wish to sacrifice him for his own good. 

The novel ends on a note of affirmative faith 
in the constructive potentialities of the Negro 
people. The Communist ideal is mechanical 
and merciless, without meaning or nourishing 
substance for the American Negro. The hero 
recognizes the nature of his fundamental con- 
tradiction: he was and yet he remained in- 
visible. “I was and yet I was unseen.” Sud- 
denly all the disparate and confusing expe- 
riences of the past fall into place. He is the 
sum of his experiences. He had thought that 
the men of the Brotherhood accepted him be- 
cause color was no criterion of brotherhood, 
when the truth was otherwise. The Commu- 
nists didn’t see color or complexion, men or 
individuals, only abstract principles, dynamic 
forces, historical movements, dialectical ideas. 
Every group tries to impose its version of real- 
ity, its visions and values, upon the Negro. 
But the hero, by accepting his invisibility, has 
grown in strength and stature. If he decides 
to remain invisible, it is because invisibility 
constitutes a potent source of protection. 

The Party wanted him to ignore the un- 
predictable human element in Harlem, to por- 
tray the Negro masses as passive, pliable, 
receptive, to ignore the reality of their lives. 
Then comes the bloody riot in Harlem; the 
lights are shattered. It is then that he re- 
pudiates his connection with the Communists: 
he is no longer their brother; he is opposed to 
the strategy of fomenting class warfare which 
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would mean race riots. Why should the blood 
of Negroes flow in the streets in order to fur- 
ther the interests of Communist propaganda? 
He has been running all his life; now Ras the 
Exhorter wants to kill him. But even if he 
were hanged by Ras matters would not be 
helped, for he would still remain invisible. He 
runs for his life and keeps running, «nable to 
stop and explain—until he falls into a hole 
where he lies in the darkness upon black heaps 
of coal, and falls asleep. 

When he wakes, he is still in the dark. There 
is no way out, no ladder, no ray of light. He 
burns everything he possesses, every scrap of 
paper that is connected with the past. Finally 
he comes to see that he must stop running; he 
must put an end to the illusions and lies of the 
past. He is now beginning to see, to under- 
stand. In destroying the Negro, the world is 
shedding its own blood. The nameless hero 
decides to remain underground. 

In Invisible Man, Ralph Ellison projects his 
vision not only of the Negro people and its 
ambiguous existence, its metaphysically tor- 
mented existence, but also of life as a whole. 
In poignant and luminous symbolic terms, he 
pictures the fate of the Negro in America. 
As an invisible man (invisible precisely be- 
cause of his high visibility), he is in a hole, 
but he is able to explore, to understand, to see 
the hole he is in, the trap in which he is caught. 
Out of this underground and invisible exist- 
ence spring a number of profoundly painful 
problems. The Negro finds that distinctions 
between right and wrong, good and evil, are 
blurred and shifting. Then, too, there is a real 
risk in attempting to be himself, in viewing 
reality through the spectacles of the self. The 
Negro, in a society dominated by white values, 
cannot afford to be honest, to speak out freely. 
He must play a role of dissimulation, and con- 
form to the white man’s ideas and beliefs about 
the Negro. The original contribution of this 
novel lies in its symbolic reinforcement of the 
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thesis that it is not enough to become and re- 
main an invisible man. 

What the suffering “hero” of this novel 
wants finally is the freedom not to run. The 
sickness, he perceives clairvoyantly, lies inside 
him. Though the outer world was largely re- 
sponsible for his condition, he was also guilty, 
and it is this burden of guilt that is viewed 
challengingly from different perspectives of 
symbolic vision. During his life underground 
the protagonist has learned that he is invisible, 
not blind. In his painful and protracted strug- 
gle to discover his true identity (and who in 
our time is not faced with this crucial task?), 
he perceives at last how he stands in relation to 
the world, with all the infinite possibilities of 
experience that this world holds out. He be- 
lieves in diversity, not conformity. “Why, if 
they follow this conformity business they'll 
end up by forcing me, an invisible man, to 
become white, which is not a color but the 
lack of one.” It is not colorlessness we want in 
this land, for life in America is richly multicul- 
tural, composed of many colors, textures, and 
patterns: 


Our fate is to become one, and yet many— 
This is not prophecy, but description. Thus 
one of the greatest jokes in the world is the 
spectacle of the whites busy escaping blackness 
and becoming blacker every day, and the 
blacks striving toward whiteness, becoming 
quite dull and gray. None of us seems to know 
who he is or where he’s going. 


Many may find that Invisible Man, complex 
in its novelistic structure, many-sided in its 
interpretation of the race problem, is not fully 
satisfying either as narrative or as ideology. 
Unlike the novel that depends for its appeal 
chiefly on the staple elements of love or sex, 
suspense and the dynamics of action, Invisible 
Man dispenses with the individualized hero and 
his erotic involvements, the working out of his 
personal destiny. Here we have, subtly and sen- 
sitively presented, what amounts to an allegory 
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of the pilgrimage of a people: the dark, blood- 
stained story of the Negro’s struggle to find 
himself, to rise to his full height as a man and 
achieve the glory of selfhood. Hence we must 
not rely on simple and specious solutions: the 
strategy of accommodation, however justified, 
or the dialectics of revolution. In order to 
solve his problem the Negro must cease to be 
invisible; but since he is not blind he must 
sharpen his vision so that he will be able to 
bring into proper focus the truth about him- 
self. By means of the revealing master sym- 
bol of vision, Ralph Ellison has presented an 
aesthetically distanced and memorably vivid 


image of the life of the American Negro. To 
see: that is the preliminary and indispensable 
step on the part of the Negro people. Then 
they can set about liberating themselves from 
all the blind and mindless forces that keep 
them in dark bondage. The consistently effec- 
tive use of symbolism, especially the symbolism 
of vision, in Invisible Man is no tour de force, 
no mechanically ingenious fictional device. It 
is a creatively original means for communicat- 
ing the tragically ironic implications of the 
narrative, the meaning of the basic thesis that 
the true darkness, the worst darkness, dwells 
in the mind and heart of man. 


A Place for an Ignorant Irishman 


W. M. FROHOCK 


THE HARVARD Alumni Bulletin for September 
26, 1953, carries a report on the Conference 
on the Contemporary Novel held in Cambridge 
the preceding August 3, 4, and 5. “Summer 
conferences in educational institutions,” says 
the Bulletin, “are the vaudeville shows designed 
to provide added inducements for the off-sea- 
son customers.” As one of the trained seals in 
the act, I can report that this description is 
excellent. Such conferences have everything 
except the smell of the menagerie. 

“It featured a stimulating group of speak- 
ers,” the Bulletin continues, “and provoked 


intense intellectual controversy, as it was sup- . 


posed to do.” To be specific, it featured 
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Georges Simenon, the creator of Maigret and 
author, as of that moment, of some 152 or 
153 full-length novels—he couldn’t remember 
which; Frank O’Connor, one of the last re- 
maining rays of the Irish Renaissance; Ralph 
Ellison, whose Invisible Man took the 1953 
National Book Award for fiction; Anthony 
West, who reviews regularly in the New 
Yorker; Stanley E. Hyman, student of criti- 
cism (The Armed Vision) and of folklore— 
and husband of the novelist Shirley Jackson, 
who came with him but let her husband talk 
for the household; Andrew Lytle, onetime 
Vanderbilt Fugitive and now critic as well as 
novelist; a young German editor, Hans Holt- 
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husen, who happened to be studying at Har- 
vard at that moment; and Carvel Collins, the 
Faulkner expert, who presided at the sessions. 
In addition Hilda Livingston, representing the 
paperback industry, and William Sloane, for- 
mer head of William Sloane Associates, came 
to speak for the publishers’ sodality. 

I was also of the company. (Ostensibly I 
was there because I had written a couple of 
books about fiction; but it happened also that 
Simenon did not trust his English and felt hap- 
pier to have someone with him on the platform 
who could help out, the occasion arising, with 
a word or two of French. The occasion didn’t 
arise: Simenon’s English was more than ade- 
quate.) Nothing authorizes me to think that 
when the Alumni Bulletin referred to “stimu- 
lating” speakers it didn’t mean me as much as 
anyone else. Anyhow, I can report on the best 
possible authority that, whether or not I was 
stimulating, I surely was vastly stimulated. I 
still am. 

“But,” the Alumni Bulletin goes on, 
“whether the participants ever came to any 
conclusion not even the audience was sure.” 
Not even the audience! Better far to ask the 
participants, who were together most of three 
days, talking and talking until at last the pub- 
lic discourses we were called on to make came 
like mere interruptions in the constant stream 
of dialogue and refreshment. Here is the truth: 
not even the participants went away with a 
heavier load of truth than they came with. 
What each of us took away was a new stock 
of things to think about, a stock of holes to 
be patched in our private theories, and a list 
of new books to read and of old books to reread 
more carefully than we had read them the 
first time—since it had been intimated to us 
that we really didn’t understand them at all. 
As for conclusions, we didn’t reach any. But 
let the Bulletin beware: if Harvard has one 
literary conference, just one, at which the 
speakers come to completely and obviously 
valid conclusions to which they all agree, Har- 
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vard will have to look about for some other 
way to amuse the summer customers, because 
the era of the literary conference, at Harvard 
or anywhere else, will be definitely over. 


ACCORDING TO at least one participant, the 
disappearance of such conferences would be 
nothing to dread. The Cambridge Conference 
was hardly over when Frank O’Connor wrote 
in the New York Times (August 26, 1953) 
a lusty farewell to all such enterprises. Ours 
had not made sense, he alleged. Terms had not 
been defined, issues had not been delineated, 
and there had been a noteworthy amount of 
nonsense flying about. Cambridge, as he had 
put it at the conference itself, had been “no 
place for an ignorant Irishman.” 

In a way, one can sympathize with this 
view. For a professional writer whose imme- 
diate interest in literature is inseparable from 
an interest in his own performance, much that 
was said at that conference, or that would be 
said at any conference of the general sort, 
would necessarily seem irrelevant if not down- 
right silly. As a group, the speakers were com- 
mitted to the task of speaking of literature 
as precisely and as accurately as they could. 
Their approach—even in the cases of Ralph 
Ellison and Simenon—was not that of the 
imaginative writer but of the student, or call 
him the highbrow intellectual, working upon 
an elusive mass of material that they all found 
difficult as the devil to talk well about. One 
can understand O’Connor’s feeling little inter- 
est in any conclusion such a discussion could 
possibly come to in the best of circumstances. 

For we may as well face the facts. There are 
many people who read fiction, but there are 
relatively few who have the characteristically 
egghead desire to know all that there is to 
know about it, to dig into it and analyze it, 
to make such general statements about what it 
is, and what it is made of, as seem justified by 
the facts we can isolate. Frank O’Connor does 
not belong to this minority. Most of the speak- 
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ers at the conference, and presumably the au- 
dience—since attendance was voluntary and 
the Massachusetts beaches were where they al- 
ways are—did belong to it. Hence, probably, 
a fundamental failure of communication. 

But all the same, Frank O’Connor was 
wrong at one point. Far from being no place 
for an “ignorant Irishman,” the Harvard Con- 
ference was an excellent place for one, or for 
an Irishman tout court, or even, so far as that 
went, for anyone at all with good will enough 
to inform himself. However much O’Connor 
felt out of place, he could at least have learned 
just how important a subject fiction—from 
which he gets his living—can be to a group 
of people who may or may not live from it but 
to whom it is the most fascinating of indoor 
sports. And he could have found out, at the 
expense of the least bit of benevolent attention, 
what seems to such people the essential issue 
confronting both novelist and critic of novels 
at this moment in history. 

For whatever is said about the Harvard Con- 
ference, it cannot be said that the issue was 
not present. And the intriguing paradox of all 
this is that one of those who contributed most 
to bringing the issue to the surface was O’Con- 
nor himself. 

He had been the second speaker on the pro- 
gram. The first, Stanley Hyman, had proposed 
a classification of nove!s which, he suggested, 
offered a way of describing the main tenden- 
cies of present fiction. Any novel, he argued, 
is a “reordering of experience by the moral 
intelligence.” The best of the current crop, 
he continued, are those which make use of 
some valid mythic framework as an organizing 
principle. Ellison’s Invisible Man, organized 
around the pattern of the Quest, would be an 
example. What he said seemed, at the time, 
and still seems now, to be unmistakably egg- 
head, but surely not beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary adult comprehension. 

Then came O’Connor, speaking not from 
notes but, apparently, straight from the heart. 
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Most of twentieth-century literature, he be- 
lieved, was vitiated by a false notion of real- 
ity. Writers have no confidence in the com- 
monly shared world around them; they insist 
upon their private visions of the world. For 
the health of fiction he advocated less “sub- 
jectivity,” and a return to what he called 
“solid, nineteenth-century middle-class real- 
ity.” And down sat Frank O’Connor, having 
rejected practically everything that has been 
written, of any quality, since the year 1900, 
but having voiced one of the great truths 
about the literature of our time. 

For about his major premise there can be 
no doubt at all. All of symbolist poetry and 
the poetry that has followed it, and most of 
our great prose including the work of Proust, 
Joyce, Mann, and Faulkner, assumes an “Ideal- 
ist” attitude toward the exterior world. A hun- 
dred years ago a novelist could have begun a 
story, “If any passer-by had stopped to study 
the people who waited anxiously for the fu- 
neral procession to leave the building .. .” A 
Balzac or a Dickens could be extremely con- 
fident that what any observer would have seen 
would have been what was objectively there 
to be seen. Today, a novelist like Faulkner 
would have had to put a specific character to 
watching the building’s exit, for what one man 
sees is not what another sees, and reality is 
what the observing eye makes it. 

Nothing could have been truer, and cer- 
tainly there was no difference between O’Con- 
nor’s basic assumption and Stanley Hyman’s. 
But no one, least of all Anthony West, whose 
job that evening was to comment on the two 
speeches and draw the conclusions, felt it nec- 
essary to hammer home the point that Hy- 


man’s “experience” and O’Connor’s “reality” 


were identical, and that they agreed entirely 
as to what recent fiction has tried to do with 
“experience,” or “reality,” or whatever anyone 
cares to call the unordered brute-stuff of life. 
The point of their real disagreement was that 
Hyman proposed to classify novelists accord- 
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ing to their way of coping with the problem, 
whereas O’Connor favored abandoning the 
whole difficult enterprise. But nobody both- 
ered to say this, either. 

The next afternoon, I used up a certain 
amount of time saying that with literature 
what it is today, and criticism, at least in 
America, what if is, there is a considerable 
danger that our critics will fail to detect su- 
perior fictions as they appear. I suggested that 
our condition is very like the condition in 
France a hundred-odd years ago, when so much 
inferior fiction was pouring out that the worth 
of Balzac, Stendhal, and Flaubert was ob- 
scured, and when a generation of great but 
occasionally purblind critics missed the quality 
of some really excellent novelists because of 
their disastrous tendency to judge present 
literature by standards that had fitted the 
literature of the past. I alleged that critics who 
insist on applying to the present crop of novels 
a set of technical criteria which were designed 
for appreciating the accomplishment of Henry 
James were likely to succeed no better than 
the French critics of 1828-60, and that the 
same was true of those who resolutely insist 
that all novels should have the same concern 
with manners that animates some very great 
ones from Jane Austen to Proust—but that 
pretty well disappears with Proust. 

T did, as a matter of fact, take issue mildly 
with Stanley Hyman over his definition of the 
novel. No one, if you believe me, has ever 
explained adequately why the intelligence that 
reorders experience into a work of fiction has 
to be described so categorically as moral. I 
have never been able to see why the adjective 
that qualifies “imagination” in the definition 
should not vary with the novelist: why, for 
instance, is not the motive of the reordering, 
in many cases, primarily aesthetic? Even when 
Ralph Ellison intervened to remind me that 
the novelist cannot help but assign values to 
whatever he writes about, I could not per- 
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suade myself that those values had to be moral 
values. 

In any case, no matter who was right in this 
side argument, the fact remains that we were 
working away on the general issue of fiction 
and experience. That much seems obvious, and 
seemed so at the time, even when the audience 
got into the argument and questions ran as far 
afield as, Why was it that, in the judgment of 
some emeritus professor at Harvard, William 
Faulkner had written exclusively for morons! 
But again, as had been the case the night be- 
fore, no one felt the necessity of insisting on 
the nature and pertinence of the central issue. 

That evening, Simenon talked about the 
role of the novelist as recorder of significant 
human experience, and Ralph Ellison talked 
about the problems which confront the Ameri- 
can novelist in his effort to deal with the 
peculiar experience of life in America. And 
again the next afternoon, Hans Holthusen ex- 
plained to us why Existentialist philosophy, 
and that vaguer thing, the Existential mood, 
stood in the way of the development of a mod- 
ern novel in Germany. 

Always and eternally the same theme: expe- 
rience. What our German colleague was telling 
us was, fundamentally, that Existenz philo- 
sophy was, itself, a way of ordering the brute- 
stuff of life, and one which competed with 
the way provided by fiction. What Ellison was 
telling us was that as novelist and American 
he felt that his central task was to find a way 
to depict the plight of minds almost over- 
whelmed by the intensity of the experience 
through which they are forced to live. What 
Simenon was telling us was that he faced a 
similar problem and could not regard it as 
specifically American. 

Hyman had set up the framework of the 
discussion with his definition of the novel. 
O’Connor had forced us, by a sort of indirec- 
tion, to acknowledge that the plight of the 
novelist as we saw it was an essentially mod- 
ern one. The rest of us had picked up the gam- 
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bit. Even Andrew Lytle’s remark, that writ- 
ing is an essentially aristocratic occupation, 
takes on its full meaning only if restored to 
the context, in which we picture the novelist— 
in one sense an aristocrat indeed—at grips with 
a material which does not even recognize the 
distinction between the best (aristo-) and the 
rest. If the Harvard Conference was nothing 
else, it was at least clear, almost monotonously 
clear, as to its view of what the novelist’s job 
has become in our time. 


THE NEXT QUESTION for someone to have 
asked was why we were so thoroughly agreed 
on this point. The members of the conference 
were a heteroclite group—a Belgian and a Ger- 
man, a Negro from Oklahoma via New York 
and a southern novelist-critic from a literary 
group once called Agrarian, a French litera- 
ture specialist from tidewater Maine and a 
folklorist from the depths of Brooklyn, and 
an Irishman. We seemed to agree on little else, 
but on the notion of the novel as an encounter 


with experience our solidarity was complete. 


Someone should have been curious: people have 
been writing novels for a long time, and other 
people have been talking about them just as 
long, and it must be obvious that if the novel 
is busied with the ordering of experience now, 
it must always have been somewhat occupied 
by the same task; why have we had to wait 
for the middle of the twentieth century for 
someone to stand up and say so? No one had 
the curiosity to ask the question. 

The answer, I think, would have been that 
several of the best novels we have had in recent 
years have been about heroes who have had 
more than a little trouble, themselves, keeping 
their heads above the incessant flow of ex- 
perience. 

Ellison’s Invisible Man, which for all its 
occasional awkwardness is as powerful a novel 
as we have had in the United States for a long 
time, has a hero who finally falls through a 
manhole into some sort of underground coal 
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bunker, and is glad to stay there. More things 
have happened to him than he has been able 
to assimilate; his mind has staggered along 
on the fine edge between sanity and insanity 
for months; he has what a better-heeled citizen 
would think of as an incipient nervous break- 
down—and not having money or inclination 
to retire to Bermuda, he is perfectly happy to 
have fallen down his hole and, so to speak, 
retired under ground. 

J. B. Salinger’s lovely little Catcher in the 
Rye, different from Ellison’s book in any num- 
ber of ways, sends its baffled little schoolboy 
hero through the same gambit. Life becomes 
too much for him, just as it does for Ellison’s 
man, and he too retreats under ground, dis- 
appearing from his prep school and spending 
his week end in some of the murkier shadows 
of New York. Ellison’s hero is a Negro whose 
whole experience of life conspires to do what 
one of the subsidiary characters in the book 
explicitly recommends, “Keep that nigger boy 
running.” Experience does the same thing for 
Salinger’s white boy. 

It is curious, once one becomes aware of 
him, how popular this “underground” hero has 
been in the literature of the last twenty-five 
vears. Louis-Ferdinand Céline, whose Journey 
to the End of the Night remains one of the 
three or four really great novels to come out 
of France between the two World Wars, built 
all of his fiction around such a character. His 
Bardamu, a little proletarian doctor who de- 
votes his life to healing a suffering humanity 
he has come to hate, is intermittently insane. 
Reality assails him so violently that every so 
often he loses his grip on it and wanders off 
through the dark corridors of fantasy. And 
the central image of man that Céline’s books 
propose, as one gathers from the title of his 
best-known one, is of somebody cowering in 
the dark. 

And George Bernanos, the author of The 
Journal of a Country Priest, devoted all but 
one of his novels to sketching the composite 
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picture of a little curé in perpetual danger of 
committing the sin of Despair because of his 
general, almost cosmic, inadequacy to cope 
with experience. Bernanos was simply obsessed 
by the type . . . and once he succeeded in con- 
triving a novel in which the underground 
priest-hero was limned to his entire satisfac- 
tion, he gave up writing novels. And the most 
interesting character in the best of André 
Malraux’s novels, Clappique in Man’s Fate, is 
another of the same sort. 

Now among them, Céline, Malraux, and 
Bernanos kept the French novel on its usual 
plane of excellence between 1925 and 1940; 
even the French, who are regularly difficult to 
satisfy, are beginning to admit that rarely in 
their history have they had three more inter- 
esting novelists writing at once. And if we 
add to their heroes some of the figures in the 
novels of Graham Greene, Julien Green, Faulk- 
ner, and Ignazio Silone, it begins to look as 
if Ellison and Salinger were continuing a ten- 
dency which may turn out to be the centrally 
characteristic one of the middle decades of this 
strange century. 

If so, it is certainly legitimate for serious 
readers of fiction, at Harvard or anywhere 
else, to take more than a passing interest in 


the trend. Nobody takes the extreme Idealist 
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position that the “world” is a creation of our 
will and exists only in our idea. We all admit 
that if we ram our cars into trees, the trees 
will give firm evidence that they exist and 
have existed quite independently of our aware- 
ness of them. All that we say is that the qual- 
ity of the awareness differs radically from man 
to man, and that much of our most interesting 
fiction deals less with the experience itself 
than with the quality of our awareness of it. 
Perhaps the definition of the novel that was 
so current at the Harvard Conference is a 
very incomplete one, but it certainly reflected 
what is in, and on, the minds of a lot of 
people. 

Literary conferences are curious enterprises. 
They take place at a season when the mind 
naturally functions in low gear and under re- 
duced power. The audience is hot and some- 
what jaded. The participants are hot and more 
than somewhat confused. Issues are not always 
adequately underlined—and there is always the 
question whether those not disposed to perceive 
them could be impressed by the blackest of 
subscorings. But the issues are there, and re- 
veal themselves to anyone who is willing, when 
all the talk has subsided, to think over the 
sum and substance of what has been said. 
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theater or in a split week run at a small 
theater, would not distort the tone of Dallas 
amusement life. 

The committee is generally inflexible about 
ratings. The management has attempted to 
have an “adult and young people” classifica- 
tion changed to “family” to take an onus off 
week-end exhibition to children in the subur- 
ban theaters. The theaters never have been 
successful in this. 

Most circuits make special appeals for juve- 
nile attendance at neighborhood theaters on 
Saturdays and Sundays. The committee argues 
that the theaters, having undertaken at 25c 
a ticket to serve as baby sitters, should be- 
have with decorum. We might add that the 
argument here is not over pictures of sex and 
love, or with musical comedy undress, but over 
crime and adventure pictures. 

For the truth is that Junior wants plentiful 
blood and thunder, while watchful parents 
want this only in moderation. Besides, little 
Jill has a marked preference for comedies and 
innocent love stories, and mama wants her 
satisfied. The reviewing committee’s labeling 
is published by the daily newspapers, and any 
editor is made to know the parental interest 
when he unwittingly omits a week’s bulletin. 

This appears to us to be a workable, con- 
structive scheme to adjust the industry’s own 
self-censorship to the temper of a single com- 


munity. None of the activities is accompanied 
by publicity—but not because the newspapers 
wouldn’t gladly grab the story of a juicy con- 
troversy. Decisions are made behind closed 
doors with no statements—and no faces to 


save. 

Unless censorship dramatizes itself for the 
public, the public is rarely aware of it. These 
operations, therefore, are not the stuff of head- 
lines, passionate partisanship or sectarianism 
or self-advertising. Better still, they are not the 
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means of exploitational distortion. For a good 
controversy over the decency or indecency of 
a movie is money in the box office for the first 
day, anyway. 

Martin Quigley, publisher of the Motion 
Picture Herald, strong and reliable trade 
paper, started formulating the production 
code in 1929 with the help of Father Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J., of St. Louis University. This 
was the basis of the industry’s detailed set of 
self-regulations adopted in 1934. In principle 
the code was accepted enthusiastically by the 
producers. There were some reservations, 
chiefly over the fact that a peculiarly Catholic 
viewpoint on divorce had now become the 
law of screen entertainment. 

At the time the courts were worrying with 
M and La Ronde, also with a picture par- 
ticularly offensive to Catholics called The 
Miracle, came an entirely independent effort to 
gain a revision of the code. The censorship 
groups quickly seized upon contemporaneity 
of the two events to associate them. 

This trick of propaganda was unfair. The 
court rulings had come over two foreign 
movies and, earlier, over a third that was not 
immoral so much as theologically objection- 
able. The court made it plain that it had no 
interest in enforcing the viewpoint of any par- 
ticular sect. 

The call for a change in the code came from 
within the industry that had created it. The 
most forthright advocate was Samuel Gold- 
wyn, a producer of well-earned prestige whose 
own pictures have never had a brush with 
either the code administration or the Legion 
of Decency. 

Goldwyn, without being specific, asked that 
dialogue be liberalized to a tasteful degree, 
since polite speech itself had shed many in- 
hibitions in two decades. Such subjects as 
extramarital relations, pregnancy, and divorce 
should be approached with frankness instead 
of the ludicrous euphemisms the code had 
forced the studios to adopt with such inevit- 
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able dramatic material. The motion picture 
had to assume that the average IQ of the 
American adult in 1954 was somewhat higher 
than it was in 1934. 

Actually Goldwyn wants to codify what 
has been screen practice over which the PCA 
has been forced to close its eyes. Goldwyn asks 
a code the producer can live with instead of 
one he must violate if he is to hold a public. 
Goldwyn emphatically wants a code and 
strong enforcement. He was the chief propon- 
ent of the regulations he now seeks to modify. 
Goldywn also points out that producers and 
exhibitors are arranging the showing of pic- 
tures that the PCA has not been able to 
sanction. 

The Moon is Blue is a notorious case in point. 
The PCA refused it a seal. The Legion con- 
demned it. Defying such disapproval for the 
first time since 1934, the better Texas theaters 
showed it—not because it was an indecent pic- 
ture but because the self-regulations appeared 
to be unreasonable. 

If the responsible elements of the industry 
feel compelled to resist the code, then the code 
really is imperiled. The Legion of Decency is 
now the first line of defense against code 
amendment. Reflected in the position is a 
church attitude that morality is immutable 
and that the 1934 code states this morality. 
Mr. Quigley, himself a Catholic, sides with 
the Legion of which he is a member. In an edi- 
torial of January 2, 1954, he wrote that “The 
code document consists of the application of 
moral principles, based on the Ten Command- 
ments, to the subject of motion pictures.” 

He added, “To call for the code’s revision 
is tantamount to calling for a revision of the 
Ten Commandments.” 

But is it? Nobody yet has proposed that 
motion pictures inspire conduct to violate the 
Decalogue or the proprieties. To say that the 
old restrictions on dialogue are unchangeable 
is to say that language usage hasn’t changed 
in the decades or that words don’t differ 
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geographically. “Mon Dieu” is a dainty French 
exclamation whereas “My God” is an Ameri- 
can blasphemy. 

Actually the screen, once the shock of the 
1934 code had worn off, has devoted itself to 
a full range of dramatic material. But there 
have been notorious slurs and omissions in 
story-telling, many of them more suggestive 
than the realism proscribed. Circumlocutions 
have affronted even nice little girls in pigtails. 
Much of the code is devoted to costume. Fortu- 
nately or otherwise the women of the world 
change their fashions even for the church pews. 

If dresses today are lower, so are skirts. And 
by strict enforcement of the code a 1954 bath- 
ing beauty would be dressed like ZaSu Pitts 
and not like Esther Williams. 

There are, of course, code baiters, the most 
annoying of whom is Howard Hughes, now 
sole owner of the big RKO studio. Hughes, 
as we have indicated, has projected a number 
of tedious pictures into the public conscious- 
ness by clashing deliberately with PCA and 
the Legion of Decency. 

His recent picture, The French Line, arrived 
with seals but also with a record of having 
been barred by a number of local censors. The 
objection apparently was the solidity of Jane 
Russell’s body beautiful in third dimension, 
viewed through polaroid spectacles. 

The censors fell once more into Hughes’s 
trap. They advertised for him the fact that 
he had an item of cinema “hot stuff.” 

The picture was played throughout Texas 
by a circuit called Trans-Texas, which made 
a point of ignoring the censorship in advertis- 
ing and publicity. Nor was the Dallas News 
inclined to point up the matter after preview- 
ing the picture and finding that Miss Russell, 
who can sing and dance, was quite enjoyable 
as a delectable show-girl, exposing no more 
than usual for a musical comedy. 

The upshot of the affair was that The 
French Line prospered at the box office with 
no conversation about alleged indecency. All 
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of which merely proves that an ex-Texan 
named Hughes capriciously embarrasses the 
trade and doesn’t have to do it. 

Some ask for the motion picture the same 
freedom of expression tolerated for stage, fic- 
tion, or even radio and television. Its growth 
into a valid art form apparently requires it. 
Its success as a business vitally part of the 
national economy depends on its meeting the 
interests of an adult population. It cannot 
exist as fare for children or a homily for the 
pious. 

It is part of our export economy and, in 
Europe, must compete with productions far 
less circumscribed. At home it is meeting the 
same competition. For our country is dotted 
with art and foreign-film theaters over which 
the censors don’t seem to bother. All that is 
foreign isn’t art. Some of it is thinly-disguised 
hot stuff that even an Italian audience 
wouldn’t like. 

All the prescriptive effort is directed at the 
major Hollywood studios and the principal 
theaters. And the utmost libertarian can make 
a good case for freedom of screen speech, If 
the picture is not suitable for a child, let the 
parent be watchful and keep it home. If the 
picture might tell teen-agers something they 
don’t know—a dubious hypothesis—let their 
elders similarly exercise their authority. 

But this won’t do. The motion picture so 
commands interest and is so readily available 
that it is a social as well as an entertainment 
institution. Moreover, the responsible grown- 
ups cannot, as a practical matter, maintain un- 
ceasing vigilance. They have some right to ask 
that neither they nor their young be exposed 
to harmful sights and thoughts. 

Just what is harmful will never be agreed 
on. The code, however, is a brave effort, and 
so far has permitted the movies to stay in busi- 
ness and the population to remain uncorrupted. 
But this code has changed since 1934 even 
if the changes haven’t gone on paper. None 
of the changes has violated the spirit of the 
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code, however they have fractured the pre- 
scriptions. It is always better to do what one 
must within the law than without. And the 
law, even a self-adopted law, has some obliga- 
tion to line up with decent but persistent pub- 
lic conduct. 


Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XIV 


ton crew, used a schooner-rig without stays 
or topsails, and steered his mere 211-page sloop 
through the reefs of critical complexity by aid 
of the stars alone. The siren voices of a score 
of commentators (whom he has entered in his 
log) have wailed at him either to crowd on 
or to shorten sail, to take soundings, beware 
of the shallows, distinguish between a mer- 
maid and a woman or between an allegory and 
an alligator and to test the temperature of the 
water for icebergs. All in vain. He has tied 
himself to the mast, closed his eyes, sailed to 
the very mouth of the harbor, and there sunk 
with all hands. 


Vernon Young 


PICARO FROM CHICAGO 
The Adventures of Augie March 


BY SAUL BELLOW 
Viking, New York $4.50 


THE ADVENTURES OF AUGIE MARCH advances 
the writing of Saul Bellow from the private 
world of neurosis found in The Dangling Man 
and The Victim to the tremble and warmth of 
life as more common experience. 

A bird-view illustration of The Adventures 
of Augie March would show extrovert Augie, 
“Chicago born,” at his city’s center, being 
whirled by a riot of wacky, passionate, or 
merely cruel or gusty people and events. Add 
to this spectacle critical whirlings that occur 
in Mexico, New York, and Europe, and Augie’s 
picture completes its impression of the world 
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as prodigious, experience as brash, and life as 
an endless rove. 

The obvious parallel of effects by Mr. Bel- 
low in his book with those of Thomas Wolfe 
in his novels is, after all, the closest modern 
comparison. But we cannot place their works 
so close as to presume the natural union of 
confederates. Both writers possess the good 
habit of clear sounds from a poetic harp and 
the bad habit of sheer, adjectival rant; both 
create the impression of America as a tabloid 
of extremes and its tableland as a breadth for 
giants; and both approach their material as 
yeast for emotion and emotion as the invisible 
bread of the heart. 

Yet with this, we must acknowledge that 
Mr. Bellow stylistically sets a keener edge to 
the literal description of his book, a finer 
temper to the talk, and retains no less Wolfe’s 
inspired gift for enlivening characters by the 
use of dynamic image. ‘“The spirit I found him 
in was the Chanticleer spirit, by which I refer 
to male piercingness, sharpness, knotted hard 
muscles in the comb, jerky, flaunty, haughty 
and bright, with luxurious slither of feathers.” 

Willie Einhorn, adviser to Augie, is the sub- 
ject of this graphic metaphor, a jaunty paraly- 
tic of sensual beak and philandering claw who 
has regained his sap from the doldrums of 
economic losses. If we add the facts that Ein- 
horn is also an insurance cheat, a moralist, 
a devoted reader of classics, a poolhall owner 
and real estate shark, his pattern in its quixotic 
union of accepted contradictory parts defines 
itself as the twentieth-century type, “the un- 
believable American.” 

Mr. Bellow obviously feels an attraction for 
this unusual, sometimes even pathological 
figure, for many of his company express in 
their way a ruling passion for life beyond nor- 
mal need and supply and a conduct beyond 
apparent hope of conformity. Augie’s mistress 
Thea, insatiable for an ideal of valor no man 
can supply, pours beauty, passion, and a sense 
of possession into a fantastic Mexican hunt 
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for poisonous snakes and, with a trained eagle, 
for giant lizards. Mimi, an educated waitress, 
pulls Augie into the travail and fury of an 
abortion that would have singed her southern 
leftist lover, had he been there, and that cre- 
mates Augie and the general reader. Mintouch- 
ian, Fifth Avenue Armenian, while master- 
minding an illicit import trade in Europe, 
philosophizes nicely between mistress and wife 
on the “preoccupation” with deceit by women. 
Augie, himself no underling at tricks, inci- 
dentally handles Mintouchian’s European busi- 
ness for him. 

A like presentiment, but in more positive, 
heroic cast, rules in the Gant portrayals of 
Thomas Wolfe, and no explanation for either 
group of characters can omit the fact that they 
express the phenomenal energy that burgeons 
and gamuts in the unmolded, insolid character 
of their nation. 

The critics, however, may be working on 
our fancy in classifying this presumably semi- 
autobiographical novel as an American docu- 
ment. As the characters mentioned must sug- 
gest, the content of viciousness and exoticism 
is so often present that citizens of burning 
nationalism are apt to condemn Mr. Bellow’s 
novel as “un-American.” In truth the Ameri- 
can scene in The Adventures embodies only the 
half-fact that we all know: the sociological 
myth of city jungles where change is compul- 
sive, and ordinary change can be the precipi- 
tance from anonymity to rank, from poverty 
to funds, from the Depression to jobs—and all 
these in reverse—in a special minimum of 
years. For the sake of completeness one must 
join to this real but barren truth the other 
truth of America: the confident Wolfean 
vision of an epical nation at the crest of her 
feeling of destiny, strength, and devotion to 
duty, with the bold potential of becoming even 
greater. 

The chief problem of The Adventures of 
Augie March may be that when you have 
stated the title you have described after all 
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its content, which is to say that as genre it is 
picaresque, and in the author’s seeming effort 
to say or to imply something larger, picaresque 
in spite of itself. Virtually all of the charac- 
ters remain but fragments, the developing 
thought and ultimate meaning are vague, and 
the plot is almost nonexistent. What is left 
perforce are incidents which one must—and 
does—enjoy for their own action, but which 
no amount of narration by protagonist Augie 
can mold into congruence. That Augie makes 
little interior analysis of himself as well pro- 
vokes the suspicion at the end that the novel 
may represent indeed the rational triumph of 
the new novelist whose mind, purged of belief 
in ethical views, reflects the liberal’s homage 
to the modern scientific faith that tolerance, 
neutral attitudes, and relative judgments con- 
stitute sufficient ends, as well as means, for the 
evaluation of human incidents. 

Robert Penn Warren sums this state of mind 
as Augie’s dire and dangling “code of code- 
lessness.”. Mr. Warren, as his novels and criti- 
cism attest, has in many repects a conserva- 
tive’s view of life, the merit of which we must 
recognize when considering his accomplish- 
ment in All the King’s Men. His people, in 
whom he allows the existence of individual 
will, a sense of good and evil, and the accept- 
ance of personal commitment to deeds done 
by themselves and by others, make the will- 
less addiction of Augie to travel, the danse 
macabre of Thea’s passion, and the little shifti- 
ness of Einhorn’s accepted cunning seem like 
effigies of paste and straw. Their fiber, grown 
from transforming principles on freedom and 
pleasure, now twists into the gnarled reaction 
of what Bentham and Mill could not have in- 
tended, the utilitarian grotesque. Mr. Warren, 
in contrast, has the Carlylean and Kantian 
view—the view that submits people and situa- 
tions to the triple skein of not only what is 
but what ought and ought not to be. An im- 
portant answer to Mr. Bellow’s literary prob- 
lem can come from his finer listening to the 
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subjective, critical resonances heard and ex- 
plained by these philosophical romantics. 
Undoubtedly The Adventures describes very 
well as the Renaissance novel now weighed to 
contemporary action. In its rich, unorganized 
diversity one finds a structural trace of The 
Unfortunate Traveller and of Marguerite de 
Navarre’s Heptameron. Ironically, of all the 
characters we know, the outline of Augie 
relates most to the shadowy halfness of Pan- 
urge in Gargantua and Pantagruel. And ideas 
implicit in Mr. Bellow’s work unexpectedly 
confirm what have been undoubted contribu- 
tions of the Renaissance to the Western world. 
For instance, Rabelais’ antimonastic injunc- 
tion, “Do what you will,” an ideology that 
explains much of Gargantua, becomes con- 
cretely the civil liberties assumed in Augie’s 
program of growth from a juvenile thief in his 
sorry neighborhood to a fine-clothes salesman 
voluptuously idling in thoughts of love on an 
exclusive Michigan beach. At the end of his 
classic Rabelais commands to Panurge (and 
to the sixteenth-century world of France), 
Trinc!—drink the wine of the new full life. 
At the end of Mr. Bellow’s work, Augie 
questions if his draught of global wanderings 
has been for him the dictate of superior judg- 
ment. With the knowledge that there was the 
earlier, more stable offering of material secur- 
ity and social betterment, he concludes that it 
has. Will the other way win at another time? 
He replies, “Nah, nah! I think. It never will.” 
Finally, we must acknowledge that the 
errant, inchoate structure of literary works by 
Renaissance writers, including Boccaccio, 
Sannazaro, and Sidney, as well as Rabelais, 
Nashe, and even Marguerite, represents an 
aesthetic failure not just from lack of a sense 
of art but from the collapse of acceptable no- 
tions on values in ideas and on the nature of 
people and society. This condition may have 
dominated modern literature even more than 
we already know. Its transcending influence 
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upon The Adventures makes plausible the 
paradox that the modern liberal with his good 
insight on the need of tolerance toward social 
opinion but with his patterned intolerance of 
the need of ethical opinion may have rejected 
the minimum basis for his own survival, a 
total view of society. Perhaps for us, as for 
Coleridge after the “Ode to Dejection” 
(1802), the time comes around for reconsid- 
eration of the more silent thrust but rounder 
surface of our conservative brother’s spade. 

The Adventures of Augie March sum- 
marizes as the most interesting and most exas- 
perating book in years. On almost any page 
one concludes that Mr. Bellow is better than 
his garment and yet, even while condemning 
the cut, one sees that in a period when the 
best literary talents have gone to poetry and 
to criticism for expression here at last is a 
novelist who possesses the same good cloth. 

Norman Podhoretz illuminatingly suggests 
that in the blood and passion of The Adven- 
tures rests the challenge to emasculate stylisms 
bred from the tradition of novels by Henry 
James and Flaubert. It does not follow of 
course that Mr. Bellow himself will accom- 
plish the revolution that he presages. The 
heady temptation to appear “intellectual” ap- 
plies to many of Mr. Bellow’s comments and 
to much of his imagery; he will without doubt 
have to take his stand, whether right or 
wrong, on what he says; and considering 
Augie’s amazingly equal passion for different 
women and equal kindness to a thief, his blind 
mother, and a wild Texas eagle, can we ever 
fully accept an author who has not discovered 
variations in the nature of love? 

Does then the author possess the final great- 
ness of vision, character, and evaluation from 
which revolutions of any kind can succeed? 
This is the crux implicit in The Adventures. 
Clearly there is psychological sharpness and 
artistic talent enough in Mr. Bellow. Almost 
by these alone he has become the young novel- 
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ist upon whom we all should remark and 
should want to place our finest hopes. 


Meade Harwell 


BILLION-DOLLAR ANSWER 


More Water for Texas: 
The Problem and the Plan 


BY WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


University of Texas Press, Austin $2.75 


THIS BOOK examines the water problem in 
Texas and presents a plan for distributing water 
along the Gulf Coast to supply the needs of 
municipalities, industry, and agriculture. A 
canal some sixty or seventy miles from the 
coast would carry surplus water from the 
rivers in the humid east to the arid area be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande. The 
canal would be tapped along its length, and its 
flow would be stabilized by four large reser- 
voirs fed by the Sabine, Neches, Trinity, 
Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe, and Nueces 
rivers. It would begin with the Sabine and stop 
short of the Rio Grande, crossing under the 
intermediate rivers, whose waters might be 
supplemented from the canal in time of 
drought. The dams forming the reservoirs 
would provide flood control and generate elec- 
tricity, part of which would be utilized to 
operate the canal pumps. The total cost of 
construction would be $1.1 billion, but it is 
estimated that by the year 2000 the annual 
income of the Gulf Coast would increase to 
$8.45 billion from $2.9 billion in 1950. As soon 
as the proposed 850,000 additional acres could 
be opened to irrigation in South Texas, the 
annual farm income would increase 53 per 
cent, from $320 million to $490 million. The 
plan is breath-taking in scope, but it is based 
on extensive research and careful reasoning. 

Behind the plan lie more than three years 
of investigation by the Bureau of Reclamation 
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growing out of a letter written early in 1949 
by Senator Lyndon B. Johnson to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The findings and recom- 
mendations of the Area Planning Office in 
Austin were reported in a typescript pamphlet 
dated December, 1952, and in 1953 this report 
was printed as Senate Document 57, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess. Believing that the contents of 
the report should be made known as widely 
as possible, Professor Webb reorganized and 
rewrote Water Supply and the Texas Econ- 
omy, emphasizing the urgent need for action. 
His book is a masterpiece of exposition and 
argument, divided into seven chapters and 
containing eleven maps and eight figures. It 
omits some of the material included in the 
engineer’s report, which is excellent of its kind 
but which would not have reached so many 
readers as Professor Webb’s book. Shortly 
after its publication, More Water for Texas 
was run serially in the Houston Post, and just 
befoze publication an article by Professor 
Webb on the subject appeared in Harper’s. 
The presentation through popular media and 
the circulation of the book itself are drawing 
state and national attention to the plan origi- 
nated by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The train of thought which leads up to the 
statement of the plan begins with a discussion 
of precipitation, runoff, and the water supply 
problem areas of Texas—the High Plains, 
Pecos Valley and Trans-Pecos, Central, and 
Gulf Coast. Since the annual rainfall decreases 
from 50 inches in the east to less than 10 in 
the far west, the rivers that rise and flow 
through the humid region carry much more 
water than those that rise in the arid region, 
and do not attain a considerable volume until 
they reach the land of ampler rain. The 
Neches, though only a third as long as the 
Brazos, delivers 6,254,000 acre-feet of water 
to the Gulf in an average year as compared 
with 5,723,000 for the Brazos. The Colorado 
carries less than half of what the Brazos does, 
and the Nueces, with its whole course in arid 
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country, has but little better than one-fourth 
of the Colorado’s volume at the Gulf. 

Texas might make use of some forty million 
acre-feet of water a year from rivers which 
it owns exclusively or shares with other states 
and Mexico. Some parts of Texas possess a 
large store of ground water, but almost every- 
where this store is being drawn upon up to 
or beyond the capacity of rainfall to replenish 
the supply. Centuries were required to build 
up the reservoir under the High Plains. In the 
state as a whole, irrigation is by far the biggest 
consumer of water; municipalities are second 
and industry is third, except in the Gulf Coast 
area. The supply of water available under exist- 
ing methods of utilization is not enough to 
meet present requirements. How much more 
acute will the situation be as population in- 
creases and the per capita consumption goes 
up with increasing urbanization, and as indus- 
try makes greater and greater demands for 
water! Without an adequate water supply 
Texas will soon reach the limit of its develop- 
ment. The phenomenal growth of the petro- 
chemical industry on the Gulf Coast has been 
possible because water in quantity as well as 
oil, gas, salt, and sulphur is present in most 
of the area. The further expansion of indus- 
try is dependent upon the assurance of plenty 
of water; the industrialists know that one acre- 
foot of water is required to produce 22 tons of 
chlorine, 40 tons of raw sulphur, 36 tons of 
synthetic chemicals, or 15 tons of synthetic 
rubber. The future market for these products 
and for others such as cotton, beef, and citrus 
fruit gives Texas an important place in the na- 
tional economy and makes it highly desirable 
that Texas be brought up to its full produc- 
tivity. 

At this point Professor Webb raises the ques- 
tion of where in Texas the water problem can 
be solved. He examines each of the four water 
problem areas and reluctantly eliminates all 
but the Gulf Coast. Not enough water is avail- 
able to alter or materially improve the economy 
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of the other three areas, in which a number 
of reservoirs have been or are being built for 
flood control, power generation, municipal sup- 
ply, and limited industrial use. The surplus 
waters of East Texas cannot be transported 
to West Texas, but they can be conducted 
along the coast so that the Golden Crescent 
many fully realize its potential and be extended 
southward from Corpus Christi. 

Professor Webb now introduces and explains 
the plan outlined. As seen by engineers, it is 
practicable, even simple, for the terrain to be 
traversed by the canal is almost level and the 
alluvial soil can be easily excavated. The plan 
will pay in the sense that the income of the 
Gulf Coast will be greatly increased. Besides 
providing plenty of water for the continued 
growth of cities and industry, the canal will 
make possible the irrigation of 850,000 acres of 
dry but fertile land below Corpus Christi, in 
Jim Wells, Duval, Brooks, Starr, Hidalgo, Wil- 
lacy, and Cameron counties. In comparable 
localities, for which figures are given, the intro- 
duction of water has caused population and 
income to increase at a rate much faster than 
the state or national average. 

Professor Webb opens his final chapter, 
called “Who Shall Do This Job?” by saying 
that he will not become involved in the “boot- 
less argument” about what governmental 
agency or agencies should carry out the plan 
for an integrated water system. He then ap- 
peals to the people of Texas to take the “‘initia- 
tive for a solution of the water problem” and 
make their demands known to their govern- 
mental representatives, who could then effec- 
tively implement an adequate program. Evi- 
dently anticipating some opposition from 
parts of the state for which no promise of 
water is held out, he asserts that people from 
all sections have a stake in seeing that what 
is possible is done. He calls for an educative 
movement acting through all channels “to in- 
form the people of the situation and to advo- 
cate that steps be taken to provide water, to 
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conserve it, and to use it for beneficial pur- 
poses.” The discussion thus stimulated, he says, 
will influence the legislature or Congress, or 
both, to provide suitable means for dealing 
with the water problem in Texas. 

The question of what particular agency or 
combination of agencies is to implement the 
proposed plan is, as Professor Webb says, sec- 
ondary at the moment. The original engineer- 
ing report which he was rewriting goes some- 
what farther on this point. More than ten in- 
dividual river authorities now function inde- 
pendently in Texas, so that no machinery 
exists for working out in detail or putting 
into effect the kind of integrated plan pro- 
posed for the Gulf Coast. Jurisdiction is di- 
vided according to river valleys. The report 
suggests that the legislature create a superior 
authority or board which, with federal partici- 
pation, would co-ordinate the planning of the 
several river authorities. The report also goes 
a little farther than Professor Webb’s book on 
the question of financing. It suggests that the 
federal government advance the funds and 
make arrangements for repayment out of the 
income newly produced in the Gulf Coast 
area. Thus the project could pay its own way, 
presumably by the sale of water and power 
to the users. 

The serialization of Professor Webb’s book 
in the Houston Post has led to much discussion 
of the proposed canal by the people in that 
vicinity, who might be expected to show inter- 
est and enthusiasm. The program of popular 
education called for by Professor Webb is al- 
ready under way. A conference on Texas 
water problems and their possible solutions will 
be held at San Marcos on July 20, 1954, on the 
campus of the Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College. Professor Webb will take part in 
this conference along with Mr. H. P. Bur- 
leigh of the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, Mr. 
Max Starcke of the Lower Colorado River 
Authority, Mr. Stuart McGregor of the Dallas 
Morning News, Congressman Homer Thorn- 
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berry, and others who wish to see the water 
of Texas properly conserved and used to the 
best advantage. 

That Professor Webb the historian should 
have written More Water for Texas does not at 
all mean that he has departed from the path 
he has made for himself. On the contrary, his 
latest book is in line with the others. In The 
Great Plains he showed that scarcity of water 
is a dominant factor in the history of the 
Plains, which sweep through Texas to the 
coast; in Divided We Stand, that the wealth 
of the nation has become concentrated in the 
North and East though a large share of it is 
produced in the South and West; and in The 
Great Frontier, that since about 1500 Western 
civilization has been profoundly influenced by 
the existence of a boom economy deriving from 
the discovery and continued exploitation of 
new land and natural resources, now diminish- 
ing with repercussive effects. In More Water 
for Texas he shows how Texas can make better 
use of its water to produce more wealth for it- 
self and assure itself of a boom economy that 
will last for many years to come. Professor 
Webb’s thinking is of one piece, and it bears 
on the present in a fruitful way. 


Wilson M. Hudson 


CAJUN COUNTRY 
A Feast for the Forgiven 


BY VURRELL YENTZEN 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York 


$3.00 


VIOLENCE is promised to the reader of this 
novel of the Cajun country, and the promise 
is kept. And yet violence is not the motif of 
the book. Rather, violence is its counterpoint, 
always present, occasionally subdued, and at 
times thundering above the delicate haunting 
theme of a young child reaching, groping, 
grasping for knowledge and understanding. 
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Clotillia Landry, growing up on the Porte 
d’Espoir plantation, on Bayou du Sang, is a 
child of sin. Her wild and beautiful mother 
is dead—thrown from a horse; her father was 
driven off the place by her mother’s sister; her 
bachelor uncle, the delightful-devil prototype 
of all bachelor uncles, has been shot dead just 
before the story opens. There remain in the 
house the two sisters of her mother, Tante 
Annette and Tante Cecile, aristocratic women 
of striking contrast, and Pearl, the colored 
cook who is also Clotillia’s nurse and who, 
incidentally, carries the entire burden of plain 
uncomplicated common sense for the story, 
and carries it magnificently. 

One might argue that the theme—"“and the 
eyes... were opened”—is overshadowed too 
frequently and too harshly. Birth and death, 
the brutality of unlawful desire and love, the 
slyness of deceit, the primal urges, denials, 
anguish, and fulfilment of sex are all here 
cruelly etched on the gentle and fertile back- 
ground, not only of the Cajun Louisiana coun- 
tryside, but—and far more importantly—on 
Clotillia. 

Fortunately still another contrapuntal ef- 
fect is woven through the story: humor. It is 
humor that is delicate and charming, always 
sympathetic and never gross; it keeps at all 
times the horrors and near-horrors from tak- 
ing over the theme of the story. At the last 
these two merge, flow together, and in their 
proper place are indistinguishable as Clotillia’s 
understanding and acceptance stand forth, 
and show promise of even greater fulfilment. 

This is a novel the reader will not skim 
over lightly and soon forget. I take exception 
to the overuse of the stream-of-consciousness 
technique, and to the occasional unnecessarily 
realistic language. But there can be little argu- 
ment that Vurrell Yentzen’s first novel is 
dramatic and searching in its content, and 
brilliant in its execution. 


Ann W. Owens 
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SHELLEY AND HIS IDEAS 
Shelley’s Prose 


EDITED BY DAVID LEE CLARK 
University of New Mexico Press, 
Albuquerque $8.50 


THs handsomely printed volume contains all 
of Shelley’s prose except the two romances 
Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne. It therefore fills a 
long-existing need. No previous complete edi- 
tion exists, and the two previous collections 
which approach completeness are not easily 
available. 

The volume is thoroughly and ably edited by 
David Lee Clark of the University of Texas. 
Professor Clark has supplied helpful headnotes 
to each selection, copious footnotes, and an in- 
troductory essay on “The Growth of Shelley’s 
Mind” which traces the development of Shel- 
ley’s religious, ethical, political, and literary 
ideas. 

Except for “A Defence of Poetry,” this is 
no collection of deathless prose (though on 
p. 161 there is an anticipation of Churchill in 
Shelley’s assertion that liberty has been nur- 
tured by “sweat, and blood, and tears”), but 
it does furnish testimony to the range of Shel- 
lev’s interests and the power of his reason. Here, 
closelv argued, are Shelley’s ideas on deism and 
Christianity (including the notorious but mis- 
titled “Necessity of Atheism”), liberty and 
necessity, love and marriage, capital pun- 
ishment, vegetarianism, the distribution of 
wealth, human rights, universal suffrage, and 
political reform. 

Professor Clark reaches three general con- 
clusions as a result of his labors: (1) that “one 
who would understand Shelley’s poetry must 
study his prose essays, preferably before he 
reads the poetry”; (2) that there is a remark- 
able consistency in Shelley’s ideas from his 
youthful to his mature thought, and not a radi- 
cal shift, as some have believed, from an early 
scientific humanitarianism to a later “vague 
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and elusive Platonism”; (3) that Shelley’s pro- 
posals for political reform are characterized by 
wisdom and “utter practicality” and that the 
Shelley so often pictured as a radical and im- 
practical dreamer is a myth. All three of these 
assertions seem to this reviewer well supported. 
This is an invaluable volume for the student of 


ay. Laurence Perrine 


SOUTHWEST DESERT PLANTS 


Trees and Shrubs of the 
Southwestern Deserts 


BY LYMAN BENSON AND ROBERT A. DARROW 
University of New Mexico Press, 


Albuquerque $8.50 


BOTANY was not considered part of a college 
education a century ago. It was a science widely 
pursued by the multitude. Texts by Mrs. Mary 
Lincoln Phelps, Alphonso Wood, Asa Gray, 
and others were best sellers, though distinctly 
technical in content. The smaller multitude 
which pursues botany in the twentieth century 
does it somewhat languidly, preferring easy 
picture books and common names only, avoid- 
ing anything that smacks of the technical. 
Trees and Shrubs of the Southwestern Deserts 
offers a happy blend of stuff condign to the 
intellectual stamina of our forebears with the 
external attractions more prevalent now. The 
book is well printed, handsomely bound, at- 
tractively and amply illustrated with drawings 
and photographs (both black and white and in 
color) ; the passive wild-flower lover should be 
dismayed only by the surprisingly large num- 
ber of kinds of woody plants reported from a 
nonforest region (266 species). Both common 
and technical names are given for each kind. 
Technical but simplified keys for identifica- 
tion are provided for those who know that 
there is no royal road to real acquaintance with 
nature, and that full enjoyment of nature re- 
quires a little more effort than watching TV— 
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even with occasional help from Walt Disney. 
Also provided are short accounts of the types 
of plant life found in various sections of the 
southwestern desert, from Southern California 
to Trans-Pecos Texas. 

The book is a second edition of A Manual of 
Southwestern Desert Trees and Shrubs by the 
same authors, published in 1944 by the Uni- 
versity of Arizona Press. In an introductory 
note, Dr. Benson states that “necessary changes 
are relatively few, and the second edition is 
only slightly revised.” Presumably the fact that 
both authors have left Arizona is responsible, 
but it is difficult to find evidence of any re- 
vision at all, except in the title. Though the 
volume has been completely reset in larger 
type, some obviously necessary changes have 
not been made. Scientific names marked as new 
in 1944 (conforming with recommendations in 
the International Rules of Botanical Nomen- 
clature) are still so marked in 1954, though 
they ceased to be new ten years before. An 
occasional slip reveals that the authors’ Latin 
is Twentieth Century. Agave deserti is the 
proper name for “Agave of the desert,” not 
Agave desertii, as given in both editions. The 
German explorer Wislizenus (who visited the 
Southwest in the 1840’s) spelled his name in 
acceptable Latin form, and plants named after 
him become Wislizeni, not Wislizenii, the mis- 
spelling still used in the 1954 edition. But these 
are trivial flaws which need not trouble the 
amateur user of the work. He will be en- 
couraged to learn that the professionals have 
little else to quarrel about. The days of “‘split- 
ters” vs. “lumpers” are long past. The rules of 
nomenclature, after long dissension, have been 
stable for a quarter of a century. There is re- 
markably little disagreement nowadays either 
about names or about delimitation of species 
and varieties. That little can generally be laid 
at the door of nature herself, who does not 
always confine herself to neatly differentiated 
types easily distinguished by everyone. 

The University of New Mexico Press is to be 
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praised for again making available a guide to 
part of one of the Southwest’s greatest at- 
tractions: its plant life. Perhaps tourists bar- 
red from Los Alamos may be lured into the 
pursuit of “our harmless science,” as Linnaeus 
called his favorite study. Tourists, ranchers, 
and conservationists can all be grateful to the 
authors for having performed well one of the 
essential duties of the professional scientist: to 
make his technical field of study accessible to 
the public, as far as it is possible to do so. 


Lloyd H. Shinners 


FIRST FRIEND 
The Man in Leather Breeches 


BY VERNON NOBLE 


Philosophical Library, New York $6.00 


ONE of the most remarkable characters of the 
seventeenth century was the “man in leather 
breeches,” founder of the Quaker movement. 
His name was George Fox. His odyssey is that 
of one who struggled for religious freedom 
when brutal beatings, stinking prisons, and 
branding were ordinary treatment for any who 
strayed from the orthodox path. 

George Fox was born in 1624, went forth 
at the age of twenty-five to preach that the 
Inner Light would shine forth in every man if 
not obscured by worldliness, and after incredi- 


ble labors and sufferings, innumerable impris- 


onments and increasing victory, died peace- 
fully in 1691. His sixty-seven years stretched 
over most of the turbulent seventeenth cen- 
tury—the time of Cromwell and Bunyan, 
Charles I and Charles II, the great plague and 
the London fire. It was a time when prisoners 
were required to buy their own food, when 
prominent breakers of the law were hanged, 
drawn, and quartered in public view, when 
less important ones were set in the stocks to 
be jeered at or whipped through the streets, 
when parties were organized among courtiers 
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and their ladies to see girls stripped to the 
waist and whipped in prison, when Crom- 
well’s body was disinterred and hung on the 
gallows at Tyburn, and his head set on a pole 
on top of Westminster Hall. But it was also 
a time when great scholarship flourished in the 
universities, when Bunyan wrote his The Pil- 
grim’s Progress and Izaak Walton his The 
Compleat Angler. There were as yet no great 
factories and mills; beer instead of milk was 
a staple beverage; and men like Fox made their 
own leather breeches. It was a time when 
preaching attracted as large a crowd as bull- 
baiting, for men in this age of intellectual rev- 
olution were vitally concerned with religion. 

George Fox wandered through the greater 
part of the seventeenth century, as restless and 
as unbending in his own way as was his age. He 
would suffer three years in jail rather than re- 
move his hat in court or swear an oath. He 
placarded churches with signs saying that God 
was not to be found in steeple houses and that 
God’s wrath was coming for drunkards, liars, 
swearers, brawlers, and cheaters. He plodded 
through the country lanes and from town to 
town, preaching, praying, and protesting. Men 
were impressed by the loving message behind 
his fiery speech, and they believed in the young 
prophet. Along with him they suffered. Be- 
tween 1661 and the Toleration Act of 1689, 
about twelve thousand were thrown into 
prison and more than three hundred died there. 

Two chapters in the book stand out—one 
dealing with the Nayler affair and the other 
with the Quakers in the American colonies. 
James Nayler became deluded with messianic 
beliefs and rode into Bristol in 1656 with his 
followers singing “Holy, Holy, Holy.” He was 
arraigned for blasphemy, branded with a B, 
mercilessly whipped through the streets of 
London, and had his tongue bored with a hot 
rapier. James Rich, a friend, sat at the en- 
trance to Parliament pronouncing in accord- 
ance with their votes on Nayler either a curse 
or a blessing on the members as they entered. 
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The incident had serious repercussions for the 
entire Quaker movement. 

Ann Austin and Mary Fisher were the first 
Quakers who sought to enter Massachusetts. 
On landing they were stripped and examined 
for witches’ marks, and then thrust into a 
prison with boarded windows to prevent their 
preaching. After five weeks’ close confinement 
they were shipped back to Barbados, having 
lost everything except their clothes. One 
Nicholas Upsall who protested a subsequent 
law providing arrest, whipping, and imprison- 
ment of any Quaker who might infiltrate into 
the colony was fined twenty pounds and ban- 
ished from Massachusetts. In 1658 the General 
Court of Massachusetts passed a law making 
it a capital offense for a Quaker to return if 
he had been banished. Three men and one 
woman soon died in defiance of these laws, 
which the Quakers considered unjust. Such 
was the lot of these advocates of freedom 
of conscience in America. Later came Penn, 
the first Quaker to become prominent in 
politics. 

Vernon Noble’s fascinating account of Fox 
is by no means a definitive biography, but his 
journalistic skill does bring to light an unusual 
story. The author makes no attempt to analyze 
the Inner Light movement; he merely reports 
the external events with as much accuracy as 
he can. This he does well, but the result is a 
picture rather than a portrait. The reader is 
left wondering what the message was that 
caused such reaction. 


Clyde L. Manschreck 


DUNKARDS’ DELIGHTS 
Paradise Prairie 


BY CECIL B. WILLIAMS 
John Day, New York $4.50 
THIS WELL-RECALLED MEMOIR of the various 


facets of Oklahoma rural life during the first 
third of the present century is significant on 
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two counts. It does not exclude the religious 
element in pioneer life, and it presents the daily 
round of farm activity convincingly because 
the author himself has been an intimate part of 
the life he describes. The Wilsons and many of 
their neighbors were Dunkards, with revivals, 
baptizings, and love feasts constituting a vital 
part of their life. But like all religionists they 
had their troubles with consistency, in their 
case the conflict of pacifism with troublesome 
worldly neighbors. 

Childhood and youth centered, however, 
around many other activities. There were the 
smokehouse and the woodpile, the feedyard, 
orchard and garden, alfalfa fields, the melon- 
patch, the pasture with its pond. There was 
the one-room district school with the games 
played there, the ciphering and_ spelling 


matches, box-suppers, “literaries,”” Christmas 
programs. There was the management of horses 
and mules, of cattle and hogs, and of poultry. 
There were the battles with insects and 
drought, with mortgages and with unscrupul- 
ous tenants; and activities like pump-pulling, 
fence-fixing, road-mending, harvesting, and 
threshing. There were also the pleasures of 
hunting, apple-picking, butchering, of play 
parties, of tasting crackerjack at the county 
fair, of learning to ride a bicycle, and later of 
driving a Model T Ford, of receiving a phono- 
graph from a mail-order house. These matters 
constitute authentic Americana, seldom so 
sensitively relived in a book as here, and defi- 
nitely comprising something of the soul of this 
country. 

Ernest E. Leisy 


The Editor’s Notebook 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE VII 


as But We Were Born Free, by Elmer Davis, 
and The Present Danger: Four Essays on Amer- 
ican Freedom, by Paul G. Hoffman, Gerald 
W. Johnson, Kenneth C. Royall, and Henry M. 
Wriston, published by Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press last fall, these volumes consti- 
tute a growing bookshelf on a subject which 
assuredly is of paramount importance in the 
United States today. 

Other essays of criticism in this sixth “An- 
nual Literary Number” of SWR speak like- 
wise more directly to the realm of ideas than 
to the service of the writer’s craft. A frequent 
contributor, CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG of Brook- 
lyn College and the New School considers 
Ralph Ellison’s novel, Invisible Man, as an ex- 
emplar of vision symbolism, the black-white 
dichotomy being of course the crucial element 
in this work by a young Negro author, winner 
of last year’s National Book Award in fiction. 
(The 1954 NBA winner, Saul Bellow’s The 
Adventures of Augie March, is also discussed 
in these pages—by MEADE HARWELL, sometime 
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Texan now at Columbia but a veteran of a con- 
siderable stretch of living and studying in 
Chicago. ) 

Mr. Ellison reappears almost immediately as 
a participant in the Harvard writers’ confer- 
ence whose procedures and results are scruti- 
nized by another SWR critic, Ww. M. FROHOCK 
of Wesleyan University, author of the SMU 
Press book on The Novel of Violence in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Frohock’s astringent thoughts on that 
phenomenon of the summertime intellectual 
life in America, the literary talkfest indulged 
in by both craft-masters and neophytes the 
country over—sometimes in festive mood, 
again in studious “workshop” fashion—come 
at a relevant moment in the year’s round. Mr. 
Frohock’s commentary on ““The Menace of the 
Paperback” a couple of issues back also grew 
out of the Harvard conference, it will be 


recalled. 


FROM PREACHING to practice: on the “crea- 
tive” side of the writing ledger this issue of 
SWR packs in five stories and a sketch, plus 
a baker’s dozen of poems. A native of San 
Pablo City, Philippines, cELso AL. CARUNUN- 
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GAN has been in America since 1949; he was 
educated at the University of Santo Tomas in 
Manila and at Columbia University in New 
York, where he now lives. An earlier story 
of his, with similar milieu, appeared in New 
World Writing. Illustrator ROMEO V. TABUENA 
is with the Philippine Mission to the United 
Nations; holder of a scholarship at the Art 
Students’ League in New York, he has had 
one-man shows at the Associated American 
Artists gallery and at the Village Art Center. 
His drawings for “The Samurai Sword and the 
Music Box” are not intended, he says, to illus- 
trate the story literally, but more to illuminate 
it or suggest its setting and mood. 

Like “The Enchanted Nurse” in last sum- 
mer’s SWR, “The Rescue” is from an unpub- 
lished novel by WILLIAM GOYEN, “Half a Look 
of Cain.” A favorite SWR author (in his sev- 
enth appearance this issue), Mr. Goyen upped 
from his adobe house in Taos recently and re- 
turned to the milieu of part of “The Rescue,” 
Rome, where he is working on a new novel 
called “Surely the People Is Grass.” “Rome,” 
he writes, “is a tearing of one’s flesh and a 
deep holy call, the splendid shell of its ruins 
smell of flesh and grass, so surely the people 
is grass that the wind bloweth over and with- 
ereth; Rome is . . . old, a testament (for me) 
to what men do with flesh and stone: to lean 
against the marble of the Caesars is to scald 
one’s flesh and freeze his bone. So much to 
say .. . | wander, look, keep my notebooks 
and write.” 

The descriptive sketch by LARS LAWRENCE 
of Los Angeles, “Landscape Without Figures,” 
is excerpted from a long novel entitled “The 
Seed” to be published by Putnam’s. With a 
background of varied endeavors including 
teaching, the author has lived for brief periods 
with Navaho and Pueblo Indians, as well as 
in mining communities in four states. 

MIRIAM MERRITT of Robstown, Texas, has 
lived in Dallas the past few months following 
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a period of study at Stanford University’s 
Creative Writing Center, where “No Game 
for Children” was a product of her work in 
Wallace Stegner’s class. Two stories by Miss 
Merritt are included in the recently published 
anthology, Stanford Short Stories 1954. 

A leading Houston attorney, DILLON AN- 
DERSON seldom travels by air on his frequent 
business trips to Washington and New York, 
but instead elects to go by rail in order to 
have time to develop en route additional epi- 
sodes in the fabulous careers of his two pica- 
roons, known by now to the national fiction- 
reading public: Clint and Claudie. The initial 
volume of these characters’ adventures, I and 
Claudie, won the Texas Institute of Letters’ 
McMurray Book Shop award for the best first 
novel by a Texan published in 1950; next Oc- 
tober Little, Brown will bring out a second 
volume of the same, Claudie’s Kinfolks, which 
will include “The Promised Land” and the 
author’s earlier SWR story, “Forty Years of 
Firewood.” 

c. P. LEE teaches English in the University 
of Tennessee at Knoxville. His contributions 
to SWR have included both fiction and criti- 
cism—the latter being an essay on “Decline 
and Death of the Southern Gentleman” (Sum- 
mer 1951). 

For the past several years a member of the 
Southern Methodist University English fac- 
ulty, WILLIAM BURFORD of Dallas, an Amherst 
graduate, has published verse extensively in 
America and abroad, as well as fiction and 
criticism. A former Fulbright Fellow, he was 
last year one of three winners of the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance’s national competition 
for poets under thirty. In August the SMU 
Press will publish a first volume of Mr. Bur- 
ford’s verse under the title Man Now. The title 
poem is one of the group of six poems in this 
issue, all of which will be included in the pub- 
lished collection. 
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“Every man-jack in the army knew that 
Monterey was his victory and his alone.” 


General 


William Jenkins 
Worth 


Monterey Forgotten Hero 


BY EDWARD 8S. WALLACE 


Here is the first full-scale biography of a superlatively gifted soldier 
whose role in the Mexican War paralleled closely that of General George 
Patton in World War II, but whose career was sidetracked by petty 
jealousy on the part of another American hero, General Winfield Scott. 


William Jenkins Worth has never received his just deserts in our 
military history, largely because of the enmity of Winfield Scott who 
outlived him and wrote and spoke against him. Worth’s career is shown 
in its proper light in this biography, much of which is bised on previ- 
ously unknown letters and manuscripts. 


Edward S. Wallace is the co-author of The Story of the U.S. Cavalry. 
He was an Air Force officer in both world wars and for some time served 


as military historian in a civilian status with the Air Force. 


GENERAL WILLIAM JENKINS WORTH does full justice to the 
drama of the colorful events it describes. The book is exciting reading. 


262 Pages Illustrated $5.00 
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XX THE COLLECTED WORKS OF C. G. JUNG 
Translated by R. F. C. Hull. 
Vol. 16: THE PRACTICE OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Jung’s most important essays on general questions of analytical therapy and 
on the specific subjects of the transference, abreaction, and dream analysis. 
Illustrated. 6" x 9". 392 pages. $4.50 


PAPERS FROM THE ERANOS YEARBOOKS 

Translated by Ralph Manheim and R. F. C. Hull. 

Vol. 1: SPIRIT AND NATURE 

Lectures chosen from among those delivered annually at the Eranos meetings, 
at Ascona, Switzerland. In the first volume of this series, twelve distinguished 
international scholars discuss the theme from within the framework of their 
various disciplines. Illustrated. 6" x 9". 500 pages. $4.50 


EGYPTIAN RELIGIOUS TEXTS AND REPRESENTATIONS 

Vol. 1: THE TOMB OF RAMESSES VI 

The walls and ceilings of this tomb, at Thebes, contain a unique collection 

of cosmological and astronomical texts. These texts are here translated with 

introductions by Alexandre Piankoff, under the editorship of N. Rambova, 

who has also supervised the complete recording of the tomb in photographs. 
9" x 12”. 195 collotype plates. 2 vols., boxed. $27.50 


XLH THE ORIGINS AND HISTORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
By Erich Neumann. Translated by R. F. C. Hull. A new and creative inter- 
pretation of the relation between psychology and mythology, by a distinguished 
Jungian analyst. It describes the passage of both individual consciousness and 
that of the human race through the same archetypal stages. Illustrated. 
6” x 9”. 500 pages. $5.00 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 14 
For detailed catalogue write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 St., N. Y. 21 


